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Since Thou, for us, wast crucified and slain, 
Flast risen to the life that never dies, 
Reveal Thy glory to our waiting eyes, 
Come in Thy Majesty, oh Christ, and reign. 
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MR. WARD’S CARDINAL WISEMAN.* 


BY CHARLES A. L. MORSE. 
—~ ITTER experience has taught a good many readers 

§ ©6to take up a Life of a noted ecclesiastic with only 
a faint hope that the book may not prove to be 
an attempt at premature beatification, and that, 
ea too, by a process so grotesquely one-sided that 
the cade blessed (or cursed) with any sense of proportion is 
apt to find himself, involuntarily, trying to fill the conspicu- 
ously neglected réle of “devil’s advocate.” The biography 
that flies to the other extreme—that of narrow, venomous 
criticism masquerading under a thin disguise of candor—is, of 
course, somewhat in evidence nowadays (as witnesses the amaz- 
ing Mr. Purcell’s Manning), but as a description of a great 
man’s character it is quite as false as, and infinitely more un- 
pleasant reading, than the more popular uncritical eulogies. 
To strike the via media between these two extremes, to write 
with discriminating appreciation, is a task as difficult as it is 
rarely fulfilled, but it is unquestionably a task which Mr. Wil- 
frid Ward has accomplished with exquisite nicety of touch in 
his Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman, 

When it was announced that Mr. Ward was to undertake 
the writing of Wiseman’s life, the reading world of two con- 
tinents awaited the results of his labor with eagerness. His 
two volumes dealing with his father’s life (Wiliam George Ward 
and the Oxford Movement and William George Ward and the 
Catholic Revival) proved Mr. Wilfrid Ward an absolute master 
of the biographer’s art. His Wiseman can only add to his 
fame. While it may be possible to differ from his view of 
certain controversies and transactions with which Cardinal 
Wiseman was to a greater or less extent concerned, it is not 
possible to question the honesty of his opinions, the breadth 
of his knowledge, or the painstaking fairness of his methods. 
As the title of his book indicates, he has not confined himself 
to a narration of Wiseman’s life alone, but has given us, be- 
sides a vivid picture of that great man’s personality and 





* The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman. By Wilfrid Ward. 2 vols. New York: 
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career, a study, distinguished by a fine sense of proportion, of 
that significant period of modern history beginning with the 
restoration of Pius VII. to his capital and ending with the 

publication of the famous Syllabus Errorum of Pius 1X. 


THE NOTES OF THE CELT IN WISEMAN. 


Nicholas Cardinal Wiseman, born in Seville in 1802, and 
destined to be one of the leading spirits in that great transi- 
tion period for the church in England, which witnessed its 
emancipation from the catacombs of the era of the penal laws 
into the bright freedom and vigorous life of its present condi- 
tion, was not an Englishman. The son of a Spanish merchant 
of Irish descent, the cardinal retained to his dying day two 
obvious characteristics of an essentially un-English type—an 
intense impressionableness, due to his Celtic blood, and what 
Cardinal Manning described as ‘‘a certain grandeur of concep- 
tion in all that related to the works, the creations, and the 
worship of the church which [was] evidently from Catholic 
Spain.” His English life, prior to his being named coadjutor 
to Bishop Walsh in 1840, was limited to a period of six years 
(1810-16) when he was a pupil at Ushaw, and to a few months 
in 1835-6 while he delivered a series of lectures in England 
and founded the Dudlin Review. From 1816 to 1840 he was 
almost constantly in residence at Rome, first as student in, 
and later as rector of, the English College—during which long 
period he became fairly saturated with the Roman spirit, a 
fact destined to have the greatest possible effect upon his lines 
of action in England, and to which he owed, in no small 
degree, his ultimate triumph over the obstacles he there en- 
countered. Appointed coadjutor to Bishop Walsh, of the old 
“Central District” of England, at the early age of thirty-eight, 
but already with a European reputation as a man of brilliant 
parts, Wiseman took up his residence at Oscott, as president 
of that college, September 16, 1840. It was the formal begin- 
ning of his great life-ework—that work which, in his biographer’s 
epigrammatic phrase, “found the Catholics of England a perse- 
cuted sect and left them a church.” 

Probably few Americans will have had any adequate 
knowledge, before reading Mr. Ward’s book, of the diff- 
culties which Wiseman encountered in his work for the 
Church in England, or of how essential it was that a pre- 
late of just his type should have the task of reanimating the 
cowed and timorous hereditary English Catholics, and of safely 
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amalgamating with them the enthusiastic, and not always quite 
reasonable, element brought into the church by the Oxford 
movement. The Catholic remnant in England at the time of 


' Wiseman’s advent was practically in a state of coma as the re- 


sult of three hundred years of persecution. Mr. Ward gives us 
a concise history of those three centuries in a chapter called 
“ The English ‘ Papists’’’—a chapter which is such a masterly 
bit of history-writing, clear, unprejudiced, absolutely convinc- 
ing, that one can only wish it may be published in tract form 
by the Catholic Truth Society of England, and thus appeal to 
a larger and more mixed audience than it is likely to reach in 
its present form. With strong, deft touches he traces the sad 
story of the English Catholics from the last days of Henry 
VIII. to the time of O'Connell and emancipation in 1829. 
Fair-minded Catholics can have nothing but praise for his 
treatment of Mary Tudor’s short, unhappy reign—a reign 
marked by acts of violence on the part of the Catholic party 
which too many of our historians have sought to palliate to an 
unwarranted extent (a fact explained, of course, by the malicious 
exaggerations indulged in by Protestant historians), but which are 
abhorrent to all right-thinking men, and which form, as Mr. Ward 
says, ‘ the explanation, although not the justification, of many 
a flagrant wrong endured by Catholics in later times.’’ Of those 
wrongs he gives, in his review of the reigns of Elizabeth, James 
[., and the Dutch William, a vivid picture and one the more 
impressive from its simplicity of treatment and total freedom 
from exaggerated shadows. Mr. Ward calls this historical sketch 
“the romantic story of the English Catholics,” but tragic might 
seem the better adjective, for a tragedy it was, and when at 
last the iron clutch of the penal laws was loosened, their 
victims lay a crushed, inanimate remnant of less than seventy 
thousand souls out of a population of twelve millions. A spark 
of vitality was there, for where the breath of divine faith ex- 
ists death can never conquer absolutely, and it was Wiseman’s 
task to fan that spark into a steady flame. But centuries of 
persecution had left upon the English Catholics those two 
marks which ever distinguish the victims of tyranny, timidity 
and suspicion. When Wiseman arrived in England time 
enough had not elapsed since emancipation for the Catholics 
to free themselves “from the habits of thought which had be- 
come hereditary—the sense of hopeless inequality survived 
when the reality had in great measure passed away”’; and the 
young prelate, naturally impetuous, sanguine as the Celt ever 
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is, fresh from the invigorating Catholic atmosphere of the city 
of the popes, encountered from the English clergy a feeling 
of cold disapprobation for what they considered his dangerous 
adventuresomeness that caused him untold suffering. 


WISEMAN AND THE ‘ TRACTARIANS.,”’ 


This distrust of Wiseman’s policy was heightened by the 
attitude which he at once assumed towards the Oxford move- 
ment in the Established Church. The English Catholics re- 
garded the ‘“Tractarians” with extreme suspicion; in their 
thought nothing good could come from the persecuting Estab- 
ment, and so able a man as Lingard (the historian) distrusted 
the honesty of the Oxford men, while a Catholic clergyman 
named Rathbone went so far as to publish a pamphlet expos- 
ing what he deemed the treachery of the authors of the 7Zracts 
for the Times and announced that “the embrace of Mr. New- 
man is the kiss that will betray us.’”’ Wiseman, on the other 
hand, was full of hope that the teaching of Newman and Pusey 
would result, in the event, in a Romeward movement on the 
part of the new party. Confident that the Oxford men were 
sincere, his one aim was to do all in his power to aid them in 
their journey towards the truth. Sympathetic gentleness of 
manner and a judicious statement of the Catholic view of 
mooted points, he felt, was the proper course for the English 
Catholics, and he frankly denounced the attitude of cold sus- 
picion which they were inclined to assume towards the 
“ Tractarians.” Wiseman had followed closely, even while in 
Rome, the growth of the Oxford movement, and as he ex- 
pressed it at a later date, he had ‘never for an instant wavered 
in a full conviction that [with that movement] a new era had 
commenced in England.” An article from his pen on St. 
Augustine and the Donatists, published in the Dudlin Review 
for July, 1839, aroused in Newman his first doubts concerning 
the Anglican communion, and Wiseman’s course throughout 
those critical years prior to Newman’s conversion cannot be too 
highly praised. In 1845 Newman and Ward and Ambrose St. 
John and Dalgairns and Albany Christie, and a host of fol- 
lowers both clerical and lay—the very flower of intellectual and 
religious England—renounced Anglicanism and were received 
into the church; Wiseman’s cherished hopes were fulfilled and 
the wisdom of his course proved beyond question. 

It would be interesting to follow in detail Mr. Ward’s 
sympathetic account of Cardinal Wiseman’s work in reconciling 
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the two conflicting elements in English Catholicism due to 
the incoming of the Oxford converts—elements represented on 
the one side by the ultra-conservative, somewhat timorous, but 
solidly pious hereditary Catholics, and on the other side by 
the enthusiastic, intellectually alert neophytes—but the limits of 
this paper will not admit of such extended notice. Suffice to 
say, that the work was done with consummate skill. ‘ Ro- 
man ”’ to his finger-tips, Wiseman’s long residence in the Eternal 
City had endowed him with that most distinguishing trait of 
Rome’s spirit—a large tolerance—and he succeeded in the event 
in amalgamating the two elements to a remarkable degree. To 
Wiseman’s influence at this period may be traced the birth of 
those qualities which seem, to a trans-Atlantic observer, the 
obvious marks of English Catholicism to-day—a high degree of 
intellectual cultivation and fearlessness combined with solid 
faith and an enthusiastic devotion to the Holy See. 


ENGLAND’S PANIC OVER THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ENGLISH 
HIERARCHY. 

While Wiseman was in the midst of his work of reconcilia- 
tion an unexpected and peculiarly violent storm of opposition 
burst upon him from the outside world. In August, 1850, he 
was summoned to Rome, and at a consistory held September 
30 was nominated cardinal priest, with the title of St. Pudentia. 
The day preceding, Pius IX. had issued his brief re-establishing 
an hierarchy in England, naming Wiseman as the first Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. On October 8 the new cardinal-arch- 
bishop formally announced the establishment of an English 
hierarchy in the celebrated pastoral “from out the Flaminian 
Gate of Rome.” Protestant England was at once convulsed 
with rage. The Zimes thundered its anathemas against pope 
and cardinal, the prime minister (Lord John Russell) and the 
lord chancellor fulminated with tongue and pen against “ Papal 
aggression,” the Anglican bishops added their voices to the 
uproar by a series of utterances of unparalleled violence and 
intolerance—‘ Rome’s ever-wakeful ambition is plotting for our 
captivity and ruin,” “ Rome clings to her abominations,” “ her 


claims are profane, blasphemous, and anti-Christian,” “ England 
is defiled by her pollutions,” “foreign intruders,” “foreign 
bondage,” “crafts of Satan,” “slough of Romanism,” are a 


few of these reverend gentlemen’s shrieks quoted by Mr. Ward. 
Naturally the example of uncontrolled rancor given by those 
in high places awakened the mob, and for weeks a series of 
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popular disturbances kept the country in a state of agitation; 
the pope and the cardinal were burned in effigy, mobs paraded 
the different towns carrying placards inscribed “Down with 
tyranny,” “Down with popery,” “No foreign priesthood,” the 
windows of Catholic churches were broken and priests were 
stoned. “In short,” to quote Mr. Aubrey de Vere, “one of 
the wisest nations in the world went mad, and stood for months 
gesticulating furiously, a spectacle to an astonished world,” and 
for a time it seemed as though the horrors of the Gordon 
riots of the last century were to be enacted again. 


THE CARDINAL’S ‘‘ APPEAL TO THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.” 


In the midst of the excitement Cardinal Wiseman arrived in 
England from Rome. His command of the situation was superb. 
He at once realized that aside from the blatant bigotry which 
was venting its spleen, the popular fury was caused in some de- 
gree by a misconception of his pastoral. That letter, composed 
in the somewhat bouncing style into which he not infrequently 
fell in writing, contained expressions easily understood in their 
true sense by Catholics, but which had aroused the suspicions 
of a prejudiced and ignorant Protestant people. Within a 
week of his arrival he wrote and published, amid the constant 
interruptions of the crisis, an ‘‘ Appeal to the English People,” 
a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, prefaced by a brief explana- 
tion of the true scope of the measure which had caused so 
great a storm. Its effect was instantaneous; “it did not, in- 
deed, put an end to the battle, but it created a pause—a 
silence of attention.” He took advantage of this “silence of 
attention ’’’ to encourage his somewhat bewildered flock and to 
make further appeals to the Protestant world in lectures and 
sermons, and gradually the storm died out. The government 
had gone too far to back down at once before the advancing 
restoration of common sense to the people, and Parliament 
passed the absurd “ Ecclesiastical Titles” bill, an act which 
was never enforced and a few years later was quietly repealed. 
So the “ Papal aggression”’ tumult died out, thanks largely to 
Wiseman’s course of action, without any worse result (beside 
that of showing to what folly religious prejudice can commit 
a sensible people) than the enriching of our language by 
Newman’s lectures on “ The Present Position of Catholics,” de- 
livered at Wiseman’s request soon after the. storm, in which 
Newman's powers of satire, pathos, invective, and pleading 
reached high-water mark, and which must remain, so long as 
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the English language lasts, an unapproachable example of that 
great man’s mastery of our common tongue. Wiseman’s course 
throughout this crisis marked him for all time as a man of 
strength and force. It is best described in the words of New- 
man, quoted by Mr. Ward: “ Highly as I put his gifts, I was 
not prepared for such a display of vigor, power, judgment, 
sustained energy, as the last two months brought. . . . It 
is the event of the time. In my remembrance there has been 
nothing like it.” 


THE LAYING OF A GHOST. 


The affair of Archbishop Errington and the Westminster 
succession which troubled the last years of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
career, and of which Mr. Purcell saw fit to give so distorted 
and distressing a version in his J/anning, is explained with the 
utmost candor by Mr. Ward, and he has for ever laid the 
phantom, composed of equal parts of intrigue, envy, and malice, 
that Manning’s biographer raised for the delectation of a scep- 
tical public. Those who followed the controversy that raged 
in the periodical press after the publication of Mr. Purcell’s 
book and noted how much was made of Mr. Gladstone's wail 
(with its innuendo of bad faith) over the alleged destruction of 
Manning’s Anglican letters, will enjoy the quiet irony of the 
following foot-note in Mr. Ward’s book: “‘ The letters referred to, 
the writer will be glad to know, were never destroyed, but are 
still where they have long been, among Cardinal Manning’s papers.” 

In 1865 Cardinal Wiseman died, and was buried amid such 
a demonstration of popular affection and grief as, according to 
the London 7Zimes, does “not often mark the funerals of our 
most illustrious dead.’”’ That he had accomplished a work of 
incalculable value to England in the breaking-down of non- 
Catholic prejudice, the winning of a respectful attention to 
the faith from intelligent men, and the upbuilding and strength- 
ening of the Church in that country during a critical period, 
must be the judgment of every reader of Mr. Ward’s history 
of his life. 

Of the marvellous growth in material strength of the church 
in England under Wiseman some conception may be gained 
from the following statistics, taken from his Life: “In 1830 
the number of priests in England was 434; in 1863 they num- 
bered 1,242. The converts in 1830 amounted to only 16; in 
1863 they were 162. There were no religious houses of men 
or monasteries in 1830; in 1863 there were 55.” 
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It has been attempted in the preceding pages to give the 
merest outline of the picture which his biographer gives us of 
Cardinal Wiseman as a great English prelate, but that was only 
one phase of his richly endowed character. He was a man 
possessed of remarkably diversified gifts—gifts so diversified as 
to bewilder somewhat his more phlegmatic English critics, 
who called him “facile”—and in nothing has Mr. Ward shown 
himself more strikingly the artist than by the skilful way in 
which he has seized each varying phase of his subject’s many- 
sided personality, so blending them into an harmonious whole 
as to give us a life-like portrait of the man in his entirety. 
We see Wiseman as the brilliant orientalist and philologist, 
who at the early age of twenty-six had won a European repu- 
tation by his Hore Syriace, as the intellectually alert man, 
fully abreast of his times, giving at the age of thirty-three a 
series of lectures in Rome on the “ Connection between Science 
and Revealed Religion ”’—lectures dealing, as Mr. Ward well 
says, “with exactly what learned men are most disposed to 
attend to—the most recent theories and discussions in various 
sciences.” 


WISEMAN’S VERSATILITY. 


Again, at a later date, we see him, as the man of wide cul- 
ture, lecturing in London upon such varied themes as “ Home 
Education of the Poor,’ “Crimean War,” “ Roman Excava- 
tions,” “ Perception of Beauty in Ancients and Moderns,” and 
“The Best Mode of Collecting and Arranging a National Gal- 
lery of Paintings.” We are made to realize that in the world 
he held a recognized position as an original thinker and writer 
on language, archeology, science, art, and literature, while in 
the church he was an authority on liturgical questions, and 
himself declared the “ poetry and symbolism of the Catholic 
liturgy the subject of his greatest interest and enthusiasm.”’ 

There, too, is the Wiseman who wrote one of the great suc- 
cesses of modern fiction—Fadiola, which scored an instantaneous 
acknowledgment in England, on the Continent, and in America, 
and yet retains its hold upon the popular mind in spite of 
forty-odd years of changing taste since its first appearance. It 
is, by the way, an amusing thing to learn what a shock a 
novel-writing cardinal was to Roman ideas of dignity, and what 
a “terrible commotion” there was among his cardinalitial breth- 
ren when they first learned that Wiseman had written “a ro- 


mance,” 
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THE “HUMAN” SIDE OF THE PRELATE. 

The lovable human side of the great prelate’s character 
is delightfully limned by Mr. Ward, when he draws the man 
who formed strong friendships and was a bit unreasonable in 
his demands of perfect sympathy for, and harmony with, all his 
views on the part of his friends, and who found an interest in 
domestic pets and was the well-beloved companion of little chil- 
dren. His love for children and his genial enjoyment of the 
“little things” which make life pleasant, are shown in a charm. 
ing story related to Mr. Ward by Cardinal Vaughan. On a certain 
occasion Wiseman was to open a church at Hertford. “Great 
preparations had been made for his reception at the station; but 
when the train arrived the cardinal would not get out, but sat 
still, enveloped in his large cloak. ‘Send Father Vaughan here,’ 
he insisted. When Father Vaughan made his way to the carriage 
the cardinal greeted him with a humorous and mysterious ex- 
pression. ‘I have something to give you,’ he said, and raising 
his cloak disclosed a small boy, Father Vaughan’s brother Ber- 
nard, whom he had brought as a ‘surprise’ for the occasion; 
he then sat back in the train laughing like a child at the suc- 
cess of his joke.” 

This fascinating book gives us, too, a remarkably clear and 
interesting view of the European Catholic world during the first 
sixty-five years of the present century. We see Déllinger and 
Lamennais before they fell—glimpses of pathetic interest in 
view of what came later. Chateaubriand, De Maistre, Monta- 
lembert, Lacordaire, Dupanloup, pass across the stage. That 
remarkable group of German converts, Schlegel, Gérres, Over- 
beck, Cornelius, L. von Stolberg—are there. The thrilling re- 
naissance of Catholic Europe, after the gloom and desolation 
of the dying eighteenth century, is pictured in vivid colors; 
we see, too, the Rome that has passed away—Rome before the 
Piedmontese usurpation laid its disfiguring touch upon her; 
we catch foregleams of the Vatican Council, and see the ad- 
vancing shadow of the robbery from the Popes of the Patri- 
mony of St. Peter. 

Mr. Ward ends his book with an epilogue on “ The Exclu- 
sive Church and the Zeitgeist.” This is a subtle analysis of 
that problem which is the basis of the higher controversy of our 
day—the true relationship between Catholicism and the tenden- 
cies of.modern thought. It is a chapter of deepest interest to 
thoughtful American Catholics, as is in fact every chapter of 
Mr. Ward’s masterly book. 
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MADRE MARIA’S HOPE. 


BY MARGARET KENNA. 
I. 


A WAYSIDE CALVARY. 


stretched its rude arms across the burning sky 
of Italy. The climb to the mountain-top had 
tortured a hot scarlet into their cheeks, their 
y eyes had a wild brightness in the sunshine, and 
the sweat dripped from their faces to their breasts. They 
could not speak for their beating hearts. 

Luigi Roseti ran back for little Margherita Ricardo, who 
stood in the path with tears in her eyes. She could not make 
the marching-time the boys did, but the tears only glistened 
in her eyes, they did not fall. Luigi's strong little heart was 
thrilled at her courage, for she was little—so little she still wore 
the coarse white linen slips of a baby. He was sorry she was 
not as strong as he was, and, although he was wearier than the 
others, he ran back for her. 

“Come, bambino,” he cried, dragging her by the hand, “ it 
is the hour.” 

Margherita looked at him a moment, wondering at the words. 
Luigi looked at her too, wonderingly, for she was strange to 
his Southern eyes. She had the flaxen hair and the pallor 
which make an angel in Italy. 

Pietro Valdi was already climbing the cross when they 
reached the spot. 

“No, Pietro,” said his brother Nino, a year older than Pietro 
and then only seven, “come down; Luigi is the oldest. He 
must be crucified.” 

“Come down, Pietro,” Luigi called. “I will be Jesus.” 

Pietro came down sadly. Nino twisted a wreath of green 
thorns and laid it on Luigi’s black curls. Little Margherita 
had heard the women talking about the Passion Play the night 
before, and her mother had told her that Joseph Meyer, who 
took the part of Christ, was not hurt, only very tired for many 
days after. It flashed over her now what the boys were doing. 
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“T can hang myself to the cross, Nino, but I cannot get 
free, so you must come back for me at three,” said Luigi 
softly. 

He climbed the cross with the might and grace of his little 
hands and hung himself to it by a flax rope. The loys looked 
up at him with eyes blinded by the sun. 

“Come down, Luigi,” said little Margherita; but Luigi did 
not speak, 

“Come home now, Margherita. Nino and I will come back 
for Luigi at three. We're only practising for the Passion Play. 
Once, when Luigi was a baby, the fishing-boats did not come 
home, and the village was starving, and an artist painted a pic- 
ture of Luigi’s mother as the Madonna, and then Madre Maria 
bought bread for the village. Luigi and Nino and I will soon 
be men. If the village is in need again, we can have the Pas- 
sion Play, and many people will come from Rome to see it, and 
you, Margherita, can be the Madonna; so come home now, 
bambino.” 

He and Nino started down the mountain, but Margherita 
would not follow. 

“* Luigi,” she murmured, winding her little arms around the 
foot of the cross, ‘‘are you thirsty?” But the boy hung there 
in ecstasy. A thorn pressed into his temple and the blood 
purled over his cheek. 

“ Madre Maria will be crying for you, Luigi!” 

The lashes fluttered over his eyes at his mother’s name. 

“Come down, Luigi. Madre Lucia told me last night that 
Jesus died on the cross to make us happy. Are you happy, 
Luigi ?”’ 

The cross did not tremble under his frail figure and the 
earth was still. The child Margherita stayed, and the birds 
gathered on the arms of the cross and sang as if sin had never 
touched the world. 

Luigi never knew how it was that his mother, passing the 
wayside cross on her way to the convent with the nuns’ linens, 
saw him and took him down from the cross and carried 
him home on her gray donkey—he and little Margherita and 
the convent linens, a sorry weight for Giovannino. It was many 
days before he could go with old Mario to the wine-press. A 
fever seized him, and he was content to be carried out to the 
meadow every morning in his mother’s arms and to lie in the 
grass and watch the sheep. 

‘‘ Madre mia,” he said one afternoon, “ when I lie still and 
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close my eyes I can hear the birds singing as they sang when 
I hung on the cross. It is the music of Good Friday.” 

Maria laid her hand over his eyes and sat trembling and 
thrilled. She scarce dared look at Luigi these days, lest the 
village should see in her eyes the hope in her heart. It was 
a mighty hope to Maria’s pure heart. It made holocausts of 
her smiles and tears. Only Padre Filippo divined it. It was 
her secret and his, and it stood between them like an angel of 
God. 

“ Luigi,” she said to the child, “you must not think so 
much about the cross and the birds. The cross of Jesus is a 
gospel of gladness to the world it redeemed. You have a sad 
nature, like mine. I want you to have your father’s soul. He 
was like the sea, Luigi mio—rough some days, but with the 
sun ever shining on his heart, as it does on the wild waves. 
Have you not seen how little Margherita and her mother are 
always laughing in the fields? Yet Margherita’s mother is a 
saint, and Padre Filippo—he is smiling always and he so 
poor!” 

“Luigi has a poet’s heart,” Padre Filippo murmured, paus- 
ing where the mother sat with the boy’s head on her knees. 
“He needs to watch the flocks and let that wild little Nino 
light the altar-candles. The scent of the fields, the bleating of 
the lambs in the dawn, the salting of the sheep in the star- 
light, the drinking of the grape-juice from old Mario’s wine- 
press—these are what Luigi needs to make his body grow as 
great as his soul!” 

“Yes, padre,” said Maria, with a glad smile. 

Luigi looked out dreamily over the meadow. The grass 
ran down to the brook and finished with a fringe of lilies. 
He raised himself on his elbow to watch old Mario leading the 
donkey about, with little Margherita on its woolly back. It 
was his mother’s donkey, and for her birth-day old Madre Pel- 
legini had woven him a gay blue bridle to give to her. The 
laughing child and the donkey and Mario, so black with sun- 
burn, were a wondrous picture to Luigi, who had the Italian 
love of color. The lambs were drinking in the brook. In the 
moist air the splashing of their little tongues made a murmur 
of music. In the distance the women were coming home from 
the vineyard, singing snatches of Vesper chants. 

Maria saw Luigi watching Margherita. The child was 
growing as beautiful as a seraph. Already he loved her very 
dearly in his little heart ; Maria loved her too, but ever a vision 
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rose before her eyes. The tapers were aflame in the village 
chapel, the priest was speaking to his people. /t was not Padre 
Filippo. Margherita would go to a convent in Rome to be 
educated. The Ricardos were wine-sellers and could well afford 
it. Perhaps she would marry a prince, and Luigi— 

“Madonna,” said the boy, “I have been thinking of what 
Padre Filippo says, and I am going to be a shepherd! ” 


II. 


LUIGI’S ANGEL. 


“Margherita is coming to-morrow to sit for my statue of 
the Guardian Angel,” murmured Luigi Roseti to his mother, as 
he helped her up the long flight of stairs to his studio in the 
old palace. 

“Yes ?—the sweet child!” said Maria softly. 

“Madonna,” Luigi cried, “are the stairs too much for you? 
You are so pale, you look as if you had a veil of some wonder- 
ful white tulle over you.” 

“No, Luigi mio; I am very strong.” 

But it was true that Maria had paled at Margherita’s name. 
She had come to spend Holy Week with Luigi. He had not 
tended his flocks in vain; he was now a great young sculptor. 
All Rome was beginning to praise his genius, as it praised the 
Madonna for which his mother had posed in the long ago, 
and which hung in a chamber of the Vatican now, where men 
and women came and prayed before it, and went away taking 
the memory of it to light the dark places of their lives. 

Margherita Ricardo was at a convent in Rome. One day 
the old maestro heard her singing in the garden. And now it 
was decided that she should sing always—sing in opera, if she 
would. But there was Luigi. He saw her seldom. Once and 
again he stopped at the convent door to leave flowers for her, 
and to receive some message from her from the lips of the 
laughing little portress. He was not afraid of not seeing her 
often. He knew his own faithful heart and hers. She had sent 
him a crucifix when he was first in Rome, and he kissed it de- 
voutly very often. Now she was coming, by Madre Maddalena’s 
consent, to pose as the angel for his statue. 

He went with his mother to Communion, Holy Thursday. 

“Madre,” he cried, “take care!’”’ as a crowd whirled past 
them in the street, and he saw a saintly old bishop pause and 
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gaze at her. Luigi was very boyish in his love and he wanted 
the old bishop to know she was his mother. 

Her face was still young in its shyness, though fearless too, 
and with the sad serenity which comes to saints after sorrow. 
A trinity of dolors had wrought this miracle of beauty upon 
Maria. Luigi, the sailor, had been lost at sea when little Luigi 
was a baby in her arms, and the sea was become a church-yard 
to her; Padre Filippo had died on the child’s First Commu- 
nion day, and there was another grief, a sword of disappoint- 
ment, thrust into her heart never to be withdrawn. Though 
the lips smiled, the black eyes seemed to sing an eternal re- 
quiem. It mattered not to Luigi that her bodice was of a 
brilliant blue and her skirts shorter than Roman women wore. 
She was his mother, and he saw the world gaze at her with 
joy in his heart. He wanted her to come home with him to 
lunch and then back again to the church, but she would not 
leave the church, so he carried a little flagon of wine to her 
and made her drink it in the porch. 

Margherita was waiting for him when he reached his studio. 

‘‘Where is Madre Maria?” she cried when she saw Luigi. 

“She is still at church,” he said, the spirit of the church 
lingering in his voice as he held out his hands to her. 

He stood looking at her, and she returned his gaze, regard- 
ing him softly with her blue eyes—eyes which did not know 
the world, and yet eyes which it would never dazzle. 

‘‘T love you, Margherita,” he murmured, bending and touch- 
ing her brow with his lips. 

“Yes,” she said, just brushing his curls with her fingers. 

“The statue is really finished. It is wrought from memory. 
Memory is so beautiful sometimes that one fears to make it 
better.” 

He drew the sheet away. Margherita clasped her hands as 
at a vision. The studio was darkened; the angel seemed to 
stand in a twilight between the worlds. The head hung low on 
the breast, giving a beautiful dreaminess to the ethereal face. 
The strong light wings swept down, as if a breeze were brush- 
ing them, in flight, and the hands touched the shoulders of the 
child playing in its shadow. It was not a bare theme under 
Luigi’s chisel. It was the angel fluttering between time and 


eternity. 

Luigi himself was thrilled, and yet he stood trembling as 
he waited for her to speak. She rose and wound her arms 
around the angel’s throat and laid her cheek against the stone 
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Luigi saw that out of the fire of his heart he had made the 
marble breathe, even as she was breathing now. 

“Luigi, how could you make it so human and so divine? 
You are the new Angelo!” 

“Perhaps Angelo’s shade was with me as I worked. Oh, 
that;?0ld man! He had more than a sculptor’s chisel—he had a 
seraph’s heart. But, Margherita, my angel is not for fame. It is 
a little votive-offering which I make—not that the world may 
tremble at the beautiful art of it, but that the children may 
look up and smile as they pass, even as I smile, because God 
has given me a Guardian Angel”—he raised her hands to his 
lips. 

Then he struck the angel’s face one of two exquisite blows 
and the spirit of a smile passed over the lips. 

“Tell me, Luigi, how is old Mario? Did not Madre Maria 
tell you of him?” 

“Ves, he is well, and Giovannino—is it not strange that 
Mario must always have a donkey, Giovannino, to ride the 
babies about on, since the one he gave my mother when we 
were little? The present one is wiser than his ancestors, for 
he goes alone to carry the convent linens, though you must 
know he meets many on the mountain-path to tempt him from 
the way of honor.” 

‘‘Has Madre Pellegini still her rheumatism ?” 

“Ves; and Padre Filippo’s grave has just had a new sod 
laid on it, and my mother has planted lilies and passion-flowers 
there.” 

A shade passed over the two young faces and they looked 
up at the crucifix. 

“Ts Nino’s little {brother tired of being shepherd, in your 
place ?”’ 

“T do not know. My mother says the lambs are beautiful 
this year.” 

She was still standing by the angel, with her hands resting 
on its wings. A breeze swept thejhair over her brow, and her 
young eyes looked out at Luigi through a cobweb of gold. 

She was faintly conscious of her own charm. In the school 
the. girls all turned to her, but she tried to conceal her sover- 
eignty. Alas for the veils which human tenderness would 
draw! A violet may be sorry for its own beautiful blooming 
and may hide in the deep grass, but the dew falls in its little 
heart, the sun lights up the dew-drop, and the violet is be- 
trayed! Luigi smiled as he watched her. 
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“Ts there nothing wonderful at the convent now, Mar- 
gherita ?”’ 

“Yes, the queen was there yesterday in her coach. I had 
sent her a lace handkerchief for her festa, and she brought me 
some red roses and asked Madre Maddalena to let me go on 
an errand of mercy with her. I took my roses to the old 
woman. It was a sacrifice, Luigi—I loved them so. Last night 
a package came for me from the queen’s jeweller. Fancy, 
Luigi mio! I trembled to open it. In the purple velvet box 
was a pearl cross on a chain of gold, and in her majesty’s own 
writing the words: Zo my little pearl, Margherita, in memory 
of a bouquet of red roses.” 

Luigi’s eyes flashed gloriously. 

“The queen is like other women, isn’t she, Margherita’ 

“ Like a woman, like a queen, like a saint,” the girl mur- 
mured. ‘Madre Maddalena was so happy she ran all around 
the cloister, with the chain flung over her black veil and the 
pearl cross shining on the blue serge, and the convent dog 
barking after her. We called her worldly. Were we not 
brave, Luigi? Madre Maddalena worldly! It was a sweet day, 
and in the evening we had a feast of strawberries!” 

There came a pause after their sweet laughter. The blue 
paled in the sky. A flight of doves stormed the window for 
the evening crumbs. Ave Maria sounded in one moment from 
all the bells in Rome. 

Luigi started. 

“Would you like to be married in the village church at 
home, Margherita mia?” 

As he spoke Madre Maria stood in the door. 


” 


It was Good Friday. Together Madre Maria and Mar- 
gherita and Luigi went to St. Peter’s. 

The day flung its shadow over the two women, as they 
stood waiting in the throng. Maria’s eyes were cast down and 
the lashes trembled on her cheeks. Her gnarled hand clasped 
her wooden rosary. There was a prayer on her lips for the 
world. That was its only existence to her. In the midst of 
it she abandoned herself to God. Beside her Margherita was 
but a child. Rome had nothing to match her white loveliness, 
unless it be the lilies waiting at yonder door of St. Peter’s in 
tremendous battalions for the Easter bells. 

At last they were within the doors. Was there a garment 
of death upon the human race, or was it but the darkening of 
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‘the sun in St. Peter’s? They were almost affrighted in the 
gloom. Scarlet and purple and gold were dimmed, the blue 
sky was forgotten, the multitude was as one human heart 









































i throbbing before the Presence which the altar-fire betrayed. 
Out of the silence, out of the darkness, voices -rose. 
: “‘Stabat Mater Dolorosa.” 


The Lamb was meeting a new death. His blood wailed in 
the music. 


Night had fallen when Luigi and Margherita left the church. 
The streets were like snow in the moonlight. They had lost 
Madre Maria in the crowd, and they paused by one of the 
columns to wait. 

Margherita spoke at last. 

“ Luigi, Padre Filippo’s little donkey is waiting to take you 
far and wide across the mountains, on missions of love. There 
is none to take his place but you, Luigi—I know it now—you 
are chosen.” 

“Ves, I will break the Bread of Life to Padre Filippo’s 
people.” 

She lifted his hand with sweet reverence to her jlips, as if 
his words had already consecrated it. He looked into her 
eyes. 

“And 1?” she murmured—“I will sing for the world. God 
has given me song.” 








They found Madre Maria sitting on the steps in the moon- 
light. She had lost her way, but she was not afraid. In the 
church she had confessed to her own heart that she had 
sinned in her blind yearning to see Luigi a priest of God. 
Now a smile waited on her wan lips, to bless his betrothal to 
Margherita. 

“ Madre Maria,” the girl whispered; just at that moment a 
breeze swept the lilies at yonder door, and they bent their 
heads—“ the shepherd is going back to his lambs.” 

At last Maria realized. Tears splashed on Margherita’s 
hand. 

“Madonna!” Luigi cried, kneeling for his mother’s blessing. 
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THE CATHOLIC LIFE OF BOSTON. 


BY A. A. MCGINLEY. 


PICTURE is before me as I take up this sub- 
ject—the Catholic Life of Boston—which shows a 
little group of travellers—an old man worn with 
toil and journeyings, a slim young maiden tired 
out, too, with arduous travel across the trackless 
desert, and an Infant on the Mother’s breast, sleeping in child- 
hood’s apparent unconsciousness of the great world and all its 
manifold needs and sorrows. They are all asleep, the old man 
stretched wearily upon the sand, and the young Mother, half 
reclining with her Infant, upon the broad stone breast of a 
heathen idol reared in the desert as a monument to a false god. 
The time is nineteen centuries ago and the circumstance is the 
flight of Jesus, Mary and Joseph into Egypt. And these are the 
ones who have come to heal the world! But while they sleep 

the world tosses to and fro in the restless agony of its sin and 
sorrow, and they sleep on as though they knew or cared not. 

Yet they have with them the Power that could heal it all 
by one uplifting of his tiny finger; by one glance of his eye 
the Omnipotence that is veiled under the closed lids of that 
little Babe could obliterate from the face of the earth its 
broken and disfigured features and transform it into the beauty 
of the primal Eden. 

Faith keeps us from asking openly why he does not, and from 
questioning his designs; yet Catholics to-day are tacitly ques- 
tioning them, though they realize it not. They are turning round 
upon their religion and demanding of it evidence of its use- 
fulness to humanity—not its service to God. They have caught 
the spirit of the heresy of the day, that religion means, first, 
service to humanity as human beings, not as human souls; and 
second, service to God—an inversion of the law, ‘“‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, and with thy whole mind, and with thy whole 
strength. This is the first commandment.” They, too, are 
judging of religion by what it does for them in a material way. 
Does it clothe them, and feed them, and house them, and 
make this life agreeable to them? 
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And religion appears silent and unconscious of their ques- 
tioning, but keeps on its unwavering way as did those three 
travellers in the desert. Yet after they had passed, mere 
shadows going along unseen in the night, the path they left 
behind them was strewn with fragments of the broken idols 
of false gods, and the desert bloomed in the places where their 
feet had trod. 

Such has been the journey of religion on the earth, typi- 
fied in the Flight into Egypt centuries ago. Such is it found 
to be in tracing its course through the history of the cities of 
this new world: in each one the same beginning—the silent 
coming of a little band pursued and hated by the world around 
it, winning its way at last only by the mere argument its own 
insignificance seemed to be against the accusation that it had 
come as a usurper, who was to dethrone the powers that be. 

Perhaps there is no city in this country in which such a 
history can be traced more truly than in the capital of the 
New England States. The beginnings of the Church in Bos- 
ton were hard and bitter. No more despised or persecuted 
beings ever sought the blessings of life under the Constitution 
of these United States than those who first brought the faith 
to New England shores. But the memory of this is to-day put 
away from the minds of those who are ready to forgive and 
forget, and it is recorded only in the archives of the city, from 
which its citizens would even blot it out that it would not 
bear witness in future against them. 

The Catholic Life of Boston has grown with that slow, 
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sure, and steady growth that is like nature’s own process of 
growing. Even though the soil was hard when the seed was 
first planted, it has grown from its own innate strength and 
virtue, fed from the undying germ of faith within that must 
force itself upward and outward, and assume visible form in 
material organizations, in religious orders and societies, in 
churches and schools, in hospitals and asylums, because these 
are the fruits of Catholic faith and of the Christ-love upon 
which it feeds. And so in this old stronghold of Puritan in- 
tolerance and bigotry, , GROUP OF PIONEERS. where at one time the 
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It would be a long story to tel] of all of these. There are 


a few, however, so eminent in the city’s list of charities and 


social organizations that they may serve to illustrate the Catho- 
lic spirit of the city. 
Several years ago a few young Catholic women gathered 
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together, on the impulse of a charitable desire to discover a 
means of providing a home for the incurable sick of the city. 
No such thing existed among all its charities, except one 
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under the control of a Protestant sect which had drawn even 
the criticism of the public upon it for a narrow-minded intoler- 
ance of any one not of its own religious persuasion. 
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It did not take these energetic young women very long to 
consider the problem. They went in and out among their 
friends and told them that they were going to found a Free 
Home for Consumptives. There were thirty of them at first, 
and they called themselves the Young Ladies’ Charitable Asso- 
ciation. Their numbers grew rapidly until they were increased 
from thirty members to thirty bands, each allotted to as many 
districts throughout Boston and the suburbs, including Law- 
rence and Milford, each band caring for the sick poor in its own 
respective district, and collecting money for the general fund 
that was to build their permanent Home for Consumptives. 
Each member of the association pledged herself to contribute a 
dollar every month to this purpose, asking ten cents from each 
one of her friends to make up this sum, and if she failed to 
collect it in full to complete it from her own purse, and very 
many among the members are young women who work for 
their own,support. There was no appropriation from the city’s 
funds, no donations from wealthy philanthropists, nor backing 
from millionaire friends and relatives, to start them on their 
courageous enterprise, but simply their own good will and the 
zeal and confidence of young hearts. And they founded their 
Home, and are now preparing a newer and better one to replace 
their temporary residence, in which they have cared for over 
five hundred patients till death, burying them, where they were 
without friends, at the expense of the association, in the Home 
cemetery lot. They announce that ‘the Home is open to all 
poor consumptives, without regard to creed or color, no pay 
patients being admitted. Also there is a voluntary association 
caring for the sick poor in their own homes, supplying nourish- 
ment and securing medical assistance.” 

This is but one, and the best known because the latest, of 
the city’s Catholic charities. The Home for Incurables now 
being established in Cambridge is another monument to the 
Catholic charity of Boston, and the part it is performing in 
helping to solve the social problems of the age, not from the 
spirit of mere altruistic fervor that is abroad over the land, but 
from the motives and inspiration supplied by a religion which 
claims the poor and the unfortunate as its eternal possession ; 
which does not teach, however, that the trouble is at an end 
when “bread alone” has been supplied to ease the miseries of 
the human race, but that its wounds need a Diviner healing 
than mortal hands can bestow. 

There has been a healthy, active character about the work- 
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ings out of these social problems in Boston which has enlisted 
the sympathy and support of all. The Working-Boys’ Home, 
the Working-Girls’ Home, the House of the Angel Guardian, 
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are institutions which do not deal with that helpless, hopeless 
portion of the community which only charity can assist out of 
its misery. 
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The Working-Boys’ Home was established fifteen years ago 
to provide a place of shelter for the houseless, orphaned waifs 
whose home was the streets and alley-ways of the city. Since 
its foundation 3,000 boys have shared its hospitality, which is 
generous and unrestricted. It has built a substantial city house 
and is completing a splendid Industrial School in West Newton. 
Like the Consumptives’ Home, “question of race, creed, or 
color there is none.” The need of the individual is his only pass- 
port. It strives manfully to support its always overcrowded 
household by the minimum of board paid by lads who have 
been taught the value of working and paying for their own 
living, by the proceeds of occasional lectures, concerts, etc., 
and by the publication of 7he Working-Boy, a monthly paper 
which is a favorite in each household in Boston that loves the 
cause of the working-boy, and this means every one. 

The Working-Girls’ Home was founded a few years ago by 
the Most Rev. Archbishop of Boston, to provide a place for the 
numberless Catholic working-girls of the city who leave the 
comfort and protection of distant country homes to earn their 
living in the city. It is not a convent or an institution, in the 
common significance of that word, though it is cared for and 
managed by the Gray Nuns. But these are really the hostesses 
of a large household of independent, energetic young womcn 
supporting themselves. There is nothing wanting in this ample 
home to complete the proper equipment of such an institution. 
It has been planned on the broadest lines of domestic and 
social economy, and the girl who would chafe under the mild 
discipline or regulations by which it is safeguarded as a Christian 
household, would find the guardianship of her own parents’ 
home a restriction and a discomfort. 

The House of the Angel Guardian is another home sup- 
ported by Catholic charity, independent of city funds. Like 
the working-boys, the youthful inmates bring their message 
to the outside world through an ambitious 
little paper, well and widely known and 
liked, Zhe Orphan's Bouquet. The house has 
also a splendid industrial school in full 
working order, under the charge of the 
Brothers of Charity. 

Then there are the homes for the more 
helpless, more afflicted ones among the 
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i and in the desire that possesses them of giving all that is in them 
; for those friends of Christ, the poor and helpless, that it is a small 
meed indeed. But their records, when they will publish such, 





WORKING-GIRLS’ HOME, UNION PARK STREET, BosTon. 











tell what they will not boast of. It is difficult to obtain from 
themselves any evidence of their own labors. In these days, 
when charity poses before the multitude in any guise that will 
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obtain for it the greatest applause, when every alms it bestows 
and the manner of bestowal are told in startling head-lines in 
the daily press, the backwardness of Catholic charity in getting 
itself before the public eye offers an argument for the genuine- 
ness of its motive and spirit which is irrefutable. Repeated re- 
quests were made to each of the institutions named in this 
article before sufficient facts concerning their work could be 
obtained from them. The following letter is the humble reply 
received from the Little Sisters of the Poor in answer to the 
request sent to them: 


i Aes 
ROXBURY, MASS., January 13, 1808. 


The Catholic World Magazine; 

We regret that we cannot oblige you with photographs of 
the Home, etc. We haven’t any. In April, 1870, the founda- 
tion of our Home in Boston opened in a small, rented house 
on Springfield Street, where we remained about two years. 
We then bought the Bartlett estate on Dudley Street, Rox- 
bury, removed into the old mansion while the first wing was 
building and have added several additions from time to time 
since. . 

At present there are 213 inmates—ico old men and 113 old 
ladies—and 16 sisters in charge. The Home is always over- 
crowded. We have another home in Somerville, accommodating 
nearly 300 old people. No doubt you know of our Homes in 
New York and Brooklyn, and they are the same everywhere. 

Yours respectfully, 
LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR, 
424 Dudley Street. 


The Home for Destitute Catholic Children, with its record 
of 3,139 children cared for during the past eight years, by the 
sole motive and means that Christian charity has supplied; the 
Carney Hospital, that noble monument to the daughters of St. 
Vincent de Paul, thorough in its management, progressive in its 
methods, and attaining an eminence among the city institutions 
—without the city support—excelled by none, whose work 
and history would be done an injustice if an attempt were 
made here in these few lines to outline it, an institution of a 
character that appeals to all hearts—the Infant Asylum in 
Dorchester, together with the Home for Destitute Children 
and the Orphan Asylum for Girls on Camden Street, are all 
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dertakings that are sometimes 
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olic life of Boston. It is influenced much by the educational 
character of the city, and has responded thoroughly to the 
advantages of this feature of its civic affairs. Perhaps among 
no members of the community have these advantages been 
made more strikingly apparent than among the Catholic popu- 
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lation, they being so largely without the other helps in the 
development of the natural character—the advantages of 
wealth and social environment. None go in more boldly and 
energetically for the prizes that education offers so freely for 
feats of intellect, and few win them with greater honor than 
the Catholic youth of Boston. 
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That most generous system of free edu- 
cation, the evening High Schools, in which 
is culminated the highest ambition of the 
city, to leave no one within its limits with- 
out the means of obtaining a thorough 
education, is a source that is undoubtedly 
drawn upon by the Catholic element among 
the working-classes more than any other. 
Those ambitious traits in the Irish-American 
temperament which have urged it on in work- 
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The evening High Schools of Boston 
are a burning and 
a shining light 
among all the in- 
stitutions of learn- 
ing in which the 
city takes _ its 
greatest pride. 
The social or 
| worldly side of 
#| the Catholic life 
has not had that 
necessary element 
in it’upon which 
great social suc- 
cesses depend. 
Catholic wealth in 
Boston has been 
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but an item in the aggregate of the city’s finance. Very little 
of it has been drained from the treasury of the municipality ; 
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it has mostly been gathered together by the slow process of 
laboring for it. 

A laudable ambition, however, in this direction is the out- 
let found for social life in such} organizations as the Catholic 
VOL, LXVII.—3 
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Union, a large 
club of the 
representative 
Catholic men, 
and the Young 
Men’s Catholic 
Association, to- 
gether with the 
John Boyle 
O'Reilly Read- 
ing Circle, an 
outgrowth of 
the Columbian 
Reading Union, 
boasting the 
largest mem- 
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bership of any of the socie- 
ties in that Union, and attaining con- 
siderable note by its literary ambitions. 

Among the R®V. Timorty BrosnanaN,churches of Boston are 

La . President Boston College. . P 
buildings rich in magnificence and beauty, 
and fitting temples to the glory of the faith. The one that 
pleases most the artistic sense, that delights the eye of 
the lover of beauty and grace in architecture, that uplifts the 
soul of the devotee till imagination blends the material with 
the unearthly and immaterial beauties of Heaven, is the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception, whose exquisite interior has 
been made to symbolize, as far as wood and stone and form 
and coloring can do it, the homage which the church pays 
to Our Lady in the transcending glory of her Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

Another of her shrines, and also one of the most beautiful 
of the churches in the 
city, is the one that has 
been built to her honor 
as Our Lady of Perpetu- 
al Help, the church that 
the people know and 
love under its popular 
title, “The Mission 
Church.” The interior of 
this has lately been com- 
pleted by the Redemp- 
Notre Dame Acapemy, Roxpury, Mass. torist Fathers, assisted by 
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their. faithful and loyal people, who gaze 
now in wonder at the result which stands 
before them of the work that they have 
helped to build up inch by inch, almost 
doubting, as they look upon the richness of 
wall and arch and pillar, that their small 
offerings could have been transmuted into 
such wondrous material in form and color Rev. Joun J. Frawtey, 
as they see there. And they are busy now Rector of Redemptorist 
upon another work, a magnificent building is ig 

for their young men, never thinking that they can do too 
much for the church which is the light and joy of their lives; 
for here in this section of the city the faith of the people has 
singularly retained that quality of loyalty and devotion to 
church and priest which belonged more to their forefathers of 
several generations back—the kind of faith which made that 
generation build their churches with more ambition than they 
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would their own houses, which made them willing to toil all 
day for their own support and come home after the day’s 
work was done to put in a few more hours of labor upon the 
parish church they were struggling to build. Such is the man- 
ner in which some of those earlier temples of the faith were 
built up in the old days. 

The last contribution to the purely religious side of the 
church in the city has been the foundation of the Carmelite 
Monastery, which has become the centre and the feeder of a 
devotional spirit that has permeated the interior life of the 
people with unmistakable religious influence and been the 
channel of many graces through the powerful means of prayer. 

The constitution of the city is such that the influences of the 
religious, the ethical, and the educational elements in it are 
more distinctly noted in the lives of the people than in cities 
more dominated by commerciality. 

It is not too much to say that a fairer, better field for the 
Catholic Church is not within our land, though the efforts 
needed to work it may require herculean strength and un- 
yielding perseverance from those who bear the message of the 
faith, The Catholics of this city, however, should be ready to 
make such an effort in return for the blessings which the faith 
has brought to them. Atheistical and unchristianizing influ- 
ences have worked their way over the minds of the people, but 
to offset these has been at work, too, a spiritualizing power 
in the constant strivings for the highest standards in an edu- 
cational direction, which has done good work in keeping 
down the development of pure materialism, and the pursuit of 
mere commercial ends that have grown with such abnormal 
and alarming rapidity with the growth of our great cities in 
the new world. 
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THE HUGUENOTS. 
BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


HE Huguenots in France, which is not a pleasant 
subject, has been forced upon me by an extra- 
ordinary document in a New York paper signed 
by a person describing himself as a Rear-Admi- 
ral* of the United States navy, and entitled 
‘‘ History of the Huguenots.” It professes to be a statement 
put forward on behalf of the Huguenot Society of America to 
prepare men’s minds for the Congress of American and foreign 
descendants of Huguenots to be held this month in New York. 
I read it with amazement; not because anything written in the 
interests of men of Huguenot descent should surprise me, but 
because the writer abused his position as an officer of the gov- 
ernment to insult more than twelve millions of American Cath- 
olics. If a similar document appeared over the name of a 
British officer, I have no doubt whatever but that the writer 
would be compelled to retire by the good feeling of the navy 
and the sentiment of the nation, or at least that he should 
make an ample apology for the outrage. I know nothing about 
the descendants of the Huguenots in this country, but I know 
that the Huguenots who reached England and Ireland were men- 
dicants supported by public charity. If I had space I could 
give proofs that the Huguenots were mendicants everywhere in - 
Europe, and I doubt very much indeed that the ancestors of those 
who are now in America took means with them out of France. 
I should like to know where they came from, whether they 
came directly from France or from some other European state. 





AN APPEAL TO PARTY SPIRIT. 


The view put forward in the document of the naval officer 
is that the descendants of Huguenots in this country are well-off 
and are cultivated people. This has a meaning as he uses the 
point—there is some cunning in it. He appeals to the descen- 
dants of the old Dutch settlers and of the Puritans to unite 
with the Huguenots, as if all were bound together by common 
sentiments and the memory of common sufferings. These are 
respectable classes, and he tries to hang on to their skirts. 
He calls all three by the name of Puritans, and the flattery he 
bestows on the other two is as unlimited as the spleen which 
* Rear-Admiral Roe, U.S.N., in New York 7imes, Feb. 6, 1898. r 
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he manifests against the Catholic Church. As I have said, I 
know nothing about the descendants of the Huguenots in this 
country; but there is a pretence that they took out of France 
enormous wealth and all the elements of commercial and in- 
dustrial activity. I deny this. I have no space for my reasons 
—it is improbable on the face of it—so let those who are in- 
terested give some proof of it. I have no interest in the mat- 
ter. This writer has no authority to support him when he 
says six hundred of the flower of the French nobility left 
France in consequence of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. I can control this statement at once. I may say 
distinctly that in 1671—some years before the revocation of 
the Edict—there was hardly one of the nobility who belonged 
to the Huguenot body. I am not speaking of petty gentlemen 
of the provinces; I am speaking of the nobility in the substan- 
tial sense. Of those who settled in Ireland in the reign of Wil- 
liam and Mary not one could have belonged to a considerable 
family, though many held commissions in the mercenary regi- 
ments of William. These Irish Huguenots were treated with 
exceptional indulgence, and in return displayed true French 
audacity. Though they had received from the government and 
parliament of Ireland the privileges of members of the State 
Church, yet wherever they could muster a few families they in- 
sisted upon a church and minister of their own. I am not con- 
demning them for this; it looks like arrogance, it is a proof 
they were favored. 
THE FAVOR ACCORDED HUGUENOTS IN IRELAND. 

No Presbyterian—and the Presbyterians were more numer- 
ous than the Churchmen even—could enjoy political and 
municipal rights in his own country, while those Frenchmen 
who had landed poor as Lazarus were put in the way of 
advancement, with a solicitude for which I have no words. 
Their sons became bankers, manufacturers, officers in the 
army, lawyers, members of the House of Commons and peers, 
their daughters were married to country gentlemen of rank 
and fortune. I must impress this more closely, drive home this 
idea more strenuously. I say, when the Latouches, by petty 
thrift, were laying the means to found their bank in the be- 
ginning of the last century, when one or two rising Huguenot 
families—I have their names—were earning blood-money as 
French tutors of young Catholics going to France to study for 
the priesthood or to enter the service of the French king; 
when the Dubedats were becoming rich as agents for wealthy 
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Catholics who feared to be thought rich; when the Delmars 
(Delamere) were priest-hunting ; when others of them by com- 
bining the profession of ultra-Protestantism with the pretence 
of friendship to Catholics were gradually obtaining possession 
of an influence in the enormous wealth and patronage of the 
Dublin corporation, Irish Presbyterians were flying to America 
from a Protestant government that would not allow them—any 
more than it would allow Catholics—to enjoy civil and reli- 
gious liberty at home. 


THE FEW PROSPEROUS BY THEIR OWN MERIT. 


At the same time I am more than ready to acknowledge 
that there were among the descendants of Huguenots some who 
deserved to prosper. The first-named family, spread by connec- 
tion and relationship through county families, was distinguished 
for hospitality and refinement in a nation remarkable for those 
qualities. Their masques, theatricals, concerts in Dublin or in 
the country were equal in decoration and performance to those 
of Leinster House, the town residence of the most magnificent 
noble in the three kingdoms. The dinners and balls of the 
Latouches could not be surpassed in houses like Lord Ald- 
borough’s, Lord Charlemont’s, the Malones’ or the Floods’, 
where dinner-giving and rout-arranging were arts cultivated to 
acquire political success. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
in Ireland or Engfand, even with the favors bestowed upon them 
owing to circumstances readily understood when one bears in mind 
the politico-religious atmosphere of the time, all the Huguenots 
were persons of such high character and intelligence that they 
rose at once to rank and station. A prosecution for religious 
frauds was instituted against some in England soon after their 
landing ; English parsons protested against disturbances by more of 
them. The slums of London have their proportion of Huguenot 
names, so have the Dublin Liberties—which means their pro- 
portion of poor or unthrifty among the general population of 
both cities. This is the more remarkable in Dublin, when one 
knows that to a late period the descendants of the Huguenots 
possessed such influence in the city government that they could 
have provided for every Huguenot in the world. They had a 
share in the civic administration when the corporation of Dub- 
lin alienated vast estates and saddled the city with a legacy of 
debt the interest upon which amounts to four times the annual 
expenditure for all purposes of improvement, government, and 
police. They were jobbing away places and contracts, they were 
guzzling and guttling, when the Huguenot gladiator of the cor- 
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poration, D’Esterre, challenged Mr. O’Connell for speaking dis- 
paragingly of that body. One more observation and I shall pass 
from the Irish Huguenots. General Calliemotte, the highest of 
them, was a man of no family; what could the rest, then, have 
been? Calliemotte was killed at the Boyne; he was the most 
conspicuous of those who went to Ireland, was their head from 
a military and social point of view, for he was the friend of 
Duke Schomberg, yet General Calliemotte’s name clearly shows 
that he had never been anything, could never have been any- 
thing, except a soldier of fortune. He commanded the three 
thousand Huguenot mercenaries that served in Ireland against 
James II., and certainly those of them who survived the war 
which effected the final ruin of the old race fell upon pleasant 
lines in that country. A French pedlar got part of the vast 
estates of the last McCarthy More,* a French serving-man 
part of those of the Earl of Clare, known in French history as 
the Count de Clare. 


ARE GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS TO BE ALLOWED TO APPEAL TO 
RELIGIOUS PREJUDICES? 

I have already expressed regret that this strange paper 
should have been issued by an officer of the government. I 
add, I regret its issue on behalf of the American Huguenot 
Society. It is time, on the threshold of the twentieth century, 
to put away the exciting element in the politico-religious con- 
troversies which began in the sixteenth. The study of history 
from the point of view of policy and philosophy is the most 
important in which men can be engaged. It is the vehicle on 
which the origin and development of related truths in the 
march of morals is carried to the modern mind; it is, therefore, 
the. background for all municipal and all international law, as 
it is for all government which is not party politics or red tape. 
The American Huguenot Society professes to be a historical 
one; but the document I refer to does not sound in the tone 
of an academical body. It reminds one of the hot-gospellers 
who used to speak of the pope as the “arch-horned,” of those 
prophets who lifted their testimony against the Whore of Baby- 
lon—even against her that sat upon the seven hills and gave 
to men to drink of the cup of her abominations; it reminds 
one of the divines whose zeal decreed death to the spawn of 
idolatry——-even the infant at the mother’s breast—and the edge 
of the sword for the strong men of the Canaanite and the 


* He was Earl of Clancarthy, with £30,000 a year—equal to ten times that now. 
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Jebusite from the rising of the sun to the going down there- 
of, whose sweetness enjoined the landsknecht and the camp- 
follower to take captive the maidens and lead their women to 
the tents of Israel, to bind their kings in chains and their 
nobles in fetters of strong iron, so that the work of the Lord 
might not be done negligently—the gentle preachers who could 
combine with their fire a keen perception of material values, 
and so point out what a spoiling of the Egyptians meant: the 
taking of the gold and the silver, the purple and fine linen, 
the soft couches and carpets, the steeds and the armor, and, 
lest religion should not bear a part in the business, the slay- 
ing of the priests and the breaking of the idols. 
THE FRUIT OF FANATICAL HARANGUES. 

The evil caused by such appeals—this is the prevailing tone 
of them—-may be judged to some extent by the terrible wars 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The fury of the 
Reformers was imitated by those whom they had attacked; 
and thinking of such misery to mankind, one can _ hardly 
write with patience when he reads similar incitements in 
our own day. Mutual charity should have been, among wise 
men, the practical result of what we know about the con- 
sequences of this over-zeal. It is sad to think how much of 
the happiness or misery of nations depends on a few men. 
An ill-tempered preacher can start a Thirty Years’ War. In 
consequence of fanatical harangues Europe ran with blood from 
end to end from the first bursting forth of the Reformation. 
Nuns became the prey of soldiers; cities, towns, villages were 
given up to every kind of military license; storms of fire 
blasted forest and garden, hill and plain; ancient manuscripts 
which had escaped the Barbarians and which were preserved by 
the church were destroyed, the manuscripts containing the 
records of all Europe were burned with as much delight as if 
there were a priest or monk at the stake—and nowhere did 
the fury of the Reformers display itself more terribly than in 
France. A combination of grotesque horror and cruelty among 
the Protestants of that country anticipated the Terror and the 
Commune. The necklaces of priests’ ears, the acrobatic per- 
formances of prisoners forced to leap from high battlements 
down to the Huguenot spears waiting in the moats below, were 
part of the contribution supplied by that French gaiety which 
the Rear-Admiral praises to the more phlegmatic cruelty of 
the Teuton. 
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WHERE THE RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH ENDS. 


If on an investigation of the religious quarrels in Europe 
one finds incitements of the kind mentioned on one side, there 
should be no difficulty in fixing, at least in apportioning, the 
responsibility. Where, in addition to the denunciations of the 
hot-headed and reckless preachers everywhere, he find principles 
laid down by the authority of the leading Reformers—men like 
Calvin and Beza—principles incompatible with religious liberty 
for any one outside their own sect, and principles opposed to 
the exercise of rule by a Catholic prince, the candid student of 
political philosophy in the nineteenth century ought to ask 
himself: Is it safe for a government to tolerate such a system 
of opinion? I am not referring to speculative matters at all— 
predestinarianism leads to curious results no doubt—but I am 
considering principles enunciated by Luther, Calvin, Melanc- 
thon, maxims which are to govern the relations of religion 
with the state and both religion and the state with dissidents; 
and I think I am justified in stating that if such principles 
rendered government by a Catholic king impossible, it would 
be his right to prevent their obtaining an entrance in his 
dominions or to suppress them if they had found an entrance. 
I will venture even to go so far as to say a sovereign’s right 
in this respect should not be diminished, even though such 
principles were propagated by assassination and rebellion, or, in 
other words, by the methods of French Protestants. 


CALVINISM CULMINATED IN THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


The truth is, that the maxims of Calvin would dissolve 
society. For a time they would be, no doubt, favorable to a 
Calvinistic ruler; they would justify despotism within his state 
and an attack upon every state whose sovereign differed by a 
hair’s-breadth from the gospel according to Calvin. But no 
government could long continue when such principles encoun- 
tered the force of desperate social conditions and the influence 
of political doctrines springing from them. Macaulay, who is 
for ever getting within touch with, but never touching important 
historical conclusions, saw a connection between the excesses of 
the French Revolution and the disorganizing principles of 
Calvin, embodied as these were in the rebellions of the Hugue- 
nots. I am very clearly of opinion that, if there be such a 
thing at all as political evolution, the. conspiracy of Amboise— 
when the Huguenots plotted to seize the king, the queen- 
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mother, the princes, and the reins of government—was the first 
scene of a tragedy which terminated only when Louis XVI. 
bowed his head to the ignominy of the guillotine. The politico- 
religious doctrines of Calvin bore their fruit when the Reign 
of Terror was at the highest; he had paved the way for 
Robespierre, as Condé had for Egalité, Coligni for Marat, 
Chatillon for every recreant priest, the liar Renaudie* for the 
liar Barére. 

In that history of faction, the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
is an incident—I will not saya La Vendee—amid the carnage 
that pursued every good man and woman in France, in the 
overthrow of the church, in the ruin of the monarchy, in the 
dissolution of all the moral forces which make a state possible 
in any land; it is an incident terrible and afflicting indeed, but 
one for which the Huguenots are responsible. They are respon- 
sible for it, because they plotted the assassination of the Duke 
of Guise, caused civil war after civil war, countless local tu- 
mults, murders, conflagrations, plunder, committed the surpass- 
ing treason of inviting the enemies of France into the coun- 
try, of giving two great seaports to England, and of giving 
Normandy to the German Protestants. 


A SCRAP OF THE TRUTH ABOUT ST. BARTHOLOMEW, 


Detestable as the crime of St. Bartholomew was, I hold that 
Coligni was as much the cause of it as Catherine de’ Medici 
or her son. He who assaults must allow the right of self- 
defence as a consequence of his act. It was believed, and 
I consider rightly believed, that if Coligni and his adher- 
ents were not got rid of, the king, the queen-mother, and 
the Catholic nobles would be massacred. It would have 
been more meek to have given their necks to the knife, no 
doubt, as Louis XVI., his queen, and his nobles did two cen- 
turies later, but one must consider the time, the dangers round 
the king and his mother, the threats of Coligni, the violence of 
his followers, the pitiless and irreconcilable character of the 
Huguenots everywhere, and the atrocious principles by which 
their leaders guided them. Calvin, Beza, and the other lights 
whose Christian charity went through Europe in sword and 
fire gave to kings a bitter food for reflection. Owing to 
their principles society has suffered since in the crimes of 
policy and power, of violence and plunder, in the cruelty of 
the strong, the suffering of the weak, in unprincipled aggres- 


*It is right to say Renaudie was a man of courage. 
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sion and the lust of wealth—in whatever distinguishes these 
three last centuries in ferocity, faithlessness, and greed from 
the impulsive anger and the waste of the previous ones. Think- 
ing in this manner, it is not fair to try Charles by the standard 
of a cold philosophy with only two terms before it, a king 
and his subjects, instead of a king threatened by a small 
minority of his subjects, his kingdom wasted by them, his loyal 
subjects trampled upon by them, his sacred person outraged by 
them, his life depending upon whether he or they should strike 
the first blow. If the insults and injuries inflicted upon Charles 
since his eleventh year had been done by a small minority of 
Catholic subjects to a Protestant monarch with power in his 
hands, then the Rear-Admiral’s comparison with the worst of 
the Roman emperors and the Turkish sultans would be in 
point, then a parallel would, perhaps, have been found whose 
only limit was the number to be destroyed. 

If the Huguenot Society, as an academical body seeking 
truth, explains to us the justification for taking up arms by a 
small body of the people, the real question as to the measure 
of censure to be pronounced on Charles IX. and Louis XIV. 
will be ripe for hearing. I decline to look at the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew as an isolated fact standing in the region of 
speculative morality. I decline to take the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes as an act in the unrelated politics of an 
imaginary state. Any man can sketch a Republic or an Utopia 
and discuss learnedly the laws of his ideal state. I have no 
doubt, if men were perfect, what is understood as anarchy might 
be a suitable condition of life; but it would not be a state. 
Because men are not perfect, there must be government and 
laws which express a large part of the relations of authority 
to those who are to obey it. 

GOVERNMENTAL RIGHT TO EXIST. 

In France, in the sixteenth century, the government was in 
possession ; it possessed the right of self-defence which belongs 
to every being, and, superadded to that, the imperative duty of 
maintaining law and order even when there is no immediate 
danger to the existence of the state. I think when treating of 
phenomena like those before us we are bound to have regard 
for all the ascertainable influences involved in producing them, 
if we are to do justice to men and to events, if we mean at 
all to reach a profitable conclusion. This philosophical temper 
of mind has been absent from the manifesto so often alluded 
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to in this article. It should be remembered that loyalty to the 
throne in the sixteenth century was a conviction from habit, 
a duty from moral principles preceding habit. The throne 
was, at the very least, the symbol by which all that is meant 
by life in society was represented. The theory of the divine 
right of kings, which is a Protestant not a Catholic one in the 
sense ordinarily employed, has nothing to do with the symbol- 
ical meaning of reciprocal duties and relations contained in the 
word throne. Call the power the state, the republic, the com- 
monwealth, still society must be maintained even though men 
assassinate in the name of religion and rebel in the name of 
liberty to overthrow the power. It makes no difference whether 
a Calvin is behind a conspiracy of Amboise,* or a Condé,t 
fresh from his harem, raises an insurrection against his king, 
law and order must be defended. 

That intense sense of loyalty I speak of was woven into 
the life of the Christian commonwealth. Kings may have 
taken exaggerated conceptions of what was due to them, 
fantastic loyalty may have now and then on the part of par- 
ticular subjects encouraged this exaggerated estimate, but 
upon the whole it worked well; it tended to what Burke so well 
described as the cheap defence of nations, as it was a security 
for peace, the greatest blessing of a state and without which 
liberty is license, might is right. 

For subjects to rise rightfully against society there must be 
intolerable grievances, no other hope of redress, and a reason- 
able prospect of success. Not one of those conditions was pre- 
sent in the Huguenot rebellions. It was not for liberty of con- 
science that they first rose against the government. They had 
enjoyed the protection of Francis I. to a degree which made 
him repent before his death; they had become a danger to the 
government on the death of Henry II., and in order to obtain 
supreme power, they joined the political faction of the 
Bourbons against Francis II. If freedom of religion had been 
their object, why did they not live as good subjects under their 
king? There was no demand of conscience to aid the ambitious 
projects of the profligate Condé or to join Antoine of Navarre’s 
intrigues against the house of Guise. The young king had en- 
trusted the Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine with 
the government, and because he did so Calvin sent emissaries 
from Geneva to France, Condé sent Renaudie to Throgmorton, 


* Ranke denies his complicity. 
+ Henry Morley tells us that Condé, while adopting the doctrines of the Reformers, did 
not lessen the number of his mistresses. 
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the English ambassador; Throgmorton went to Elizabeth, and 
she promised aid to a conspiracy to seize the king and the 
queen and the Guises. It is idle to pretend there was no 
intention of assassinating the king—Ranke affects ignorance 
of the object of the conspiracy—but any one who knew Europe 
then would understand the maxim, that for a king a prison was 
the step nearest to the grave. To satisfy uneasy consciences 
among the Huguenots, theologians and jurisconsults attested 
that no human or divine law would be violated by the proposed 
stroke. That is to say, there were some among them who did 
not think a reform in religion freed men from the obligations 
of morality ; but their doctrinal guides drugged their consciences 
by taking more than human responsibility upon themselves. 
However, the outbreak of the conspiracy was crushed by Guise ; 
and the issue affords an instructive instance of the honesty of 
those leaders. To escape the consequences of their treason 
Condé and Coligni fought against their adherents, thereby 
showing that human and divine law could be observed whether 
they called black white to-day or white black to-morrow. As 
usual, the more honest leaders suffered—they perished in the 
field or were taken and executed; while Condé and Coligni 
survived to plot anew and to rebel. 


RANKE’S OWN EVIDENCE SHOWS THE HUGUENOTS THE 
AGGRESSORS. 

This was the beginning of the civil wars. The Huguenot 
apologists have a reason for fixing the affray at Vassy as the 
commencement. The circumstances could be so used as to 
make the conflict appear to have been caused by an unprovoked 
attack on a Huguenot meeting by the followers of Guise. I 
am very clear as to my opinion of that affray. The evidence 
supplied by Ranke shows that the Huguenots were to blame, 
though Ranke himself throws the responsibility upon the duke’s 
men, while acquitting the duke himself. But the conspiracy of 
Amboise was another matter. Nothing could erase its infamy. 
If words have any meaning, if law has any obligation, if reli- 
gion is not a pretence, and the government of the country any- 
thing better than a nightmare, it would not do for “ the men 


of the religion” to be involved in that conspiracy. 


But in the affair at Vassy the clever shifting of incidents 
and the use of words which strike the popular imagination 
could be made to do yeoman service to the cause of truth. 
“ This Christian Church,” as the Rear-Admiral contemptuously 
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describes the church, could be made to bear the odium coupled 
with the king and court, whose depravity, he tells us, surpassed 
that of sultans. The Huguenots, laying hold of this affray, had 
the chance of stirring men’s hearts by appeals to liberty of 
conscience, by pointing to the proud serving-men who went 
before their masters’ words, and to the first Catholic in the 
realm, who had pledged his life and fortune to preserve the 
faith of his fathers at any cost of suffering to others. So the 
hand-bills and the ballads, the sermons and the broad-sheets, 
would spread far and wide the yoke that lay upon them “of 
the religion.” If they desired to worship God, they should be 
prepared for war, or else to abandon the fair fields of France, 
her skies, her pleasant rivers, to see no more “the line of the 
blue Pyrenees,” and so on in Huguenot imitation ballads—in a 
word, leaving no alternative between war and exile. This was 
the stage at which to take the controversy with the Catholics; 
but the court of France might decline to draw its pleadings 
on the frame supplied by the enemy. The impudence of all this 
astounds one who knows that at this time the Huguenots were 
in the possession of all religious and political rights—even the 
rights of riot and robbery. As an instance of their power and 
influence with the court, we find that the good citizens of Paris 
were disarmed in order that Condé and his marauders, his min- 
isters and his bravoes, his chaplains and his mistresses, would be 
free to trample them and their families like the dust beneath 
their feet. 
PERSECUTION NOT UNKNOWN IN PROTESTANTISM. 

I intended giving some views concerning the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew* and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
what has been said concerning the consequences of the latter 
to France. I have already reached the limit of space allowed 
by the magazine. The student of history knows the importance 
of authoritative opinions in directing the movements of men at 
a time of great excitement. The pronouncements of those who 
have originated or led a moral or social revolution are looked 
to as lights in time of difficulty with the confidence which 
made them inspirations before trial came. Whatever may be 
the logical results of Protestant principles when carried to their 


* Elizabeth was so satisfied with the reasons given by Charles IX. for the sudden action of 
the court that she expressed her belief he would protect the Huguenots. Their violence had 
undoubtedly exposed them to attack from the people in the provinces ; and this no one knew 
better than Throgmorton and Cecil, who had been all along using the Huguenots to paralyze 
the power of France. 
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legitimate issue, it cannot be denied that persecution of all who 
differed from them was the practice of the Reformers. Pro- 
testantism was a rebellion whose plea was liberty and right, 
and when it became a revolution it restricted liberty and right 
to what a particular teacher, Calvin or Luther, deemed to be 
their meaning. Not one of them was free from this intolerance ; 
even the mild Melancthon utterly proscribed the Anabaptists as 
beyond the pale of justice and of life. Calvin could brook no 
opposition; he expelled a sect called the Libertines from Gen- 
eva, he burned Servetus, beheaded Gruet. All the crimes that 
have been committed in the name of religion would find their 
vindication in the political principles of Calvin in relation to 
his church. His favorite, Beza, the idol of French Protestants 
because he was thought to have some touch of the letters of 
the Humanists and the grace of chivalry, declared there was no 
locus penitentie for anti-Trinitarians. When they could deal 
with as good Reformers as themselves in this manner, there 
can be no doubt but that all methods were right by which 
the Catholic Church should be stamped out. 

Indeed, there is a singular character of inconsistency in the 
counsels of the Huguenots like that which governs the policy 
of Calvin. At one time you do not know what they believe, 
at another you think some of them have no belief at all. In 
the advice they gave to Henry IV. to become a Catholic, they 
spoke of the church as the same ancient church which it had 
ever been, in doctrine, order, and usages.* This gives up the 
whole case for the Reformation and puts them in the state 
and condition of a revolutionary faction. It converts them into 
a lawless association which during seven reigns drenched France 
in blood, broke asunder all moral and social ties, checked the 
prosperity of the country, opened the way to foreign invasion. 
They were, in the light of their own words, an imperium in im- 
perio, like some of the secret societies which ruled along the 
Rhine in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, like the assassi- 
nation societies of a later date, which used the knife or the 
bowl if they thought that the fortune of war was not a safe 
experiment to be tried. Only, indeed, that men are often bet- 
ter than their principles, the doctrines and political theories of 
the Huguenots, as formulated by Calvin, would have made them 
the greatest criminals that history tells of; and that many of 
them lived up to their doctrines and political theories is proved 
by the calamities of France for a hundred years. 


* Ranke, Civil Wars. 
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GOOD-BY. 


BY DOROTHY GRESHAM, 


SOFT May evening, calm and peaceful; through 
the country roads shut in by the hedges fresh 
with their new green dress, the air is laden with 
the perfume of the hawthorn, ‘the meadows are 
shimmering in the gentle breeze, and all nature 
is springing into life and joyousness to welcome the month of 
bird and blossom! Back from the Rosary in the village chapel 
Kitty and I are slowly wending homewards. The scene is so 
enchanting that our steps are slow, as if we could not bear to 
tear ourselves away from the beauties that greet us at every 
turn in the road. Kitty has returned to be with me for my 
last week among the mountains. Were my departure in the 
winter, perhaps I could have borne it; but now, when bough 
and wood and hillside are wooing me in all their loveliness, it 
seems as if I could never, never leave them. We are speaking 
of it now, and Kitty, who always looks on the bright side of 
life and professes profound horror of anything approaching 
sentiment, twits me on my lamentations and poetical rhapsodies. 
I do not mind her, and declare I shall be just as miserable 
and as sorry for myself as ever I can. It is all the consolation 
I shall get! 

I dive into the hedges and gather the fair, white, tiny lily- 
of-the-valley, or ‘‘Ave Maria,” as the children call it, scorning 
the botanical name; pull down branches of pink and white 
hawthorn, and search among the bushes for that sweet, cling- 
ing woodbine, or honeysuckle, as they call it in England and 
with us, that sends out such delicious odors. Over a stile we 
are in the green fields, and begin to climb. The lambs are hold- 
ing high revels, and running races in and out among the yellow 
furze and purple broom. Arrived on the mountain-top, we 
stand and look down at the wild, glowing, lovely view at our 
feet. The sun is giving his last peep at all things, animate and 
inanimate, that he has gladdened to-day by his radiance. In a 
great ball of fire he rests on the mountain-top. The lough is 
glinting with ruddy tints and the yachts are lying idly below 
as if resting, like nature, after tossing all day on the blue 
VOL, LXVII.—4 
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waters; green fields, oh! so green, stretch away for miles down 
to the shore, the blue smoke from the farm-houses shoots up 
through the elms, a shepherd’s song or whistle falls on 
the ear, and rest, peace, love, come over me as I stand 
longing. 

“Oh!” I cry, “is it not too beautiful? If only I could put 
it in my pocket and carry it off with me.” 

No response from Kitty. Her eyes are gazing as mine, but 
I hold forth without sympathy. When one cannot get what 
she wants, let her go on without! Disgusted, at last, at her 
lack of responsiveness, I say angrily: 

“How would you feel if you were leaving it all in a few 
days, probably for ever!” 

No answer again—and astonished at this, her unusual silence, 
were it only to rebuke or tease, I look at my companion—and 
am amazed. Her whole face is changed; her eyes full of tears, 
and an ardent, longing, wistful, sad though sweet look steals 
over her as if, I think, she were looking on the face of the 
dead! Unconsciously I turn away my head; her thoughts are 
too sacred, evidently, to break in on. For five minutes or more 
there is dead silence, and then in a dreamy, far-off voice she 
says: 

“How quiet you are, Dolly. What is the matter?” 

Delighted that she has found her voice at last, I cry, in an 
injured tone: 

“It is you who are silent. I have been talking at you 
for the last half-hour, and you never took the least notice 
of me.” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon,” in a subdued, sad voice. “I have 
been thinking of what you have just said about—seeing it 
all—for the—last time.” 

I look at her intently. Can this be the same old Kitty who 
was laughing at my outbursts an hour since? Something in 
her whole attitude strikes me as unnatural, and a queer feeling 
of impending change and loss comes over me. I put my hand 
heavily on her shoulder and say earnestly, ‘‘You are not going 
away, are you?” 

Her eyes meet mine sadly for a moment, and then—well 
my first fears are confirmed. All at once some words of Aunt 
Eva’s come to me! But where? 

Kitty says at length: “I have been trying to tell you, 
but could not—you Americans have such strange, almost un- 
Catholic ideas about things.” Another long pause, and then 
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she jerks out, nervously but so joyously: “I am to enter the 
Sacred Heart in Roehampton in a few weeks, and—and this 
is my last visit to Crusheen!” 

My hand falls to my side; I look at her as one dazed. The 
sun falls behind the peak, leaving a shadow over the bright 
scene, all the light and joy of the evening seem to darken with 
Kitty’s words. I drop on the grass and give vent to my sur- 
prised, outraged feelings, as women always do, in copious show- 
ers. I turn my back on Kitty and leave her to her woe, and 
hope she is suffering twice as much as I. What possessed her 
to come to such a decision? Kitty—bright, laughing, adventur- 
ous, sunny, mirth-loving Kitty—a nun! And in the Sacred 
Heart too! I had always heard they were so cold, stiff, and 
stately, and so “English”! How could she ever stand it to 
have her wild spirits, her dashing riding, her irresistible jokes 
all crushed out of existence? Oh, it cannot be true! I like 
nuns very much and admire them beyond words; but then I 
thought they were all born so—not Kitties, to be moulded into 
a perfect pattern! I rage, storm, protest to myself over and 
over again, and a fresh tear-fall punctuates each outburst. At 
last Kitty’s arm steals round me, and never has her voice 
sounded so sweet, so dear. 

“Dolly, dear, you must not say those things; they hurt me 
very much. Besides, why should you care? You would not 
want me to be unhappy all my life, and I should be were I not 
to follow the Voice that surely calls me to a higher and bet- 
ter way than I know I could ever findin this Eden of yours.” 
With a smile she says: ‘‘Come now, dear, and be sensible, and 
we will go home; to-morrow you will think differently about 
it all.” She leads me away, still in tears, still denouncing re- 
ligious orders in general, the Sacred Heart in particular, and 
English novitiates most of all. I am furious, and say all the 
nasty, hateful things I can think of to let off steam. 

“But why must you enterin England ?”—getting somewhat 
reasonable. ‘“ They will never understand you there, I know; 
and how you will miss everything !—the mountains, the people, 
your horse, the walks—everything,’”—-with a long wail in a minor 
key. Kitty is beginning to find my tragic air funny, and she 
actually mimics my tone and teases more than ever. Evidently 
she thinks the wiser course is to answer a fool according to 
her folly. 

“T tell you, Dolly, you had better come with me and teach 
them how to treat me, and between us both we shall turn all 
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those good mothers out on a sensible pattern. What do you 
say?” 

“Oh!” with a disgusted air; ‘‘and will you not be home- 
sick ? 

“No doubt; but there are plenty who will be in the same 
condition, and you know there is consolation in numbers. 
Never mind, Dolly; you shall teach them in England how to 
treat, yes, and appreciate, Irish homesick maidens.” We are 
skirting Crusheen by this, but without letting me know, Kitty 
is coming out of her way to see me to Dungar before leaving 
me in this amiable frame of mind. 

“And do you know any one there ?’’—relenting a little. 

“Oh, yes! numbers. Some of our girls are in Roehampton 
now, others in Melbourne, New Zealand, San Francisco, Chili, 
and other adjacent little places, where I could call on them at 
any moment to uphold my Irish rights.” 

“ And would they send you there?” 

“ Of course, if they think I am worthy; that is the goal all 
are longing for. Fergus is sure, when he enters the Jesuits 
next month, that after a few years they will send him to China. 
He told me the other day, in a burst of confidence, that it would 
be glorious to have a martyr in the family.” 

““Oh, you queer people! Fergus going too? He in Dublin, 
you in London; he in China, you in Chili; how delightful ! 
And is this how you expect to spend your lives when your roads 
part next month?” 

“Oh! we shall always meet in the Heart of our Lord, and 
the farther apart we are in this world the nearer we shall be, 
perhaps, in the next.” 

I have nothing more to say against such arguments as these, 
and having nothing to say—I say it! In silence we reach the 
park, and then I realize how selfish I have been in my lamen- 
tations in allowing Kitty to come two miles out of her way. 
I feebly tell her so; but she chides my scruples, and I respond 
coldly to her loving good-night, though as I look back before 
she has disappeared in the woods, her voice gaily singing 
snatches of the hymn they sang at the Rosary, never has she 
seemed more winsome, never am I less inclined to give her up 
for ever. 

Three days later I set off from Dungar in the little pony 
trap to see all my old friends for the last time. By my ex- 
press desire, Nell consents to let me go alone and unattended. 
I want no one’s eyes to see my emotions, for I know there 
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will be tears everywhere, and I have an utter contempt for any 
such display. 

In cabin and farm-house I linger longest ; take farewell looks 
at the kitchen dressers, the turf fires, the well-remembered 
scenes where so many happy hours have been spent, and gaze 
lovingly on the dear old faces I shall see in dreams in days to 
come; try to impress every one that I shall be back. next sum- 
mer, am as gay as a May morning; but when it comes to the 
very last steps on the familiar, quaint old thresholds, then—well 
I am the most contemptible of my sex. At Nancy Carthy’s I 
outdo myself as the old gate swings behind me, and I pull the 
donkey’s long ears in a parting tug. The old woman takes me 
in her arms and has actually to put me in the trap and send 
me off. In drawing-room and boudoir there are small scenes, 
and Mrs. Bayley waves me adieu with a tearful “ We’ll meet 
at Philippi!’’ I am so very mournful every one seems to think, 
to be polite, she ought to shed a small tear-shower over me, 
and with true Irish consideration to the last, every woman and 
small child—even the babies—do their duty! 

Back through the village street I pull up before Father 
Tom’s little gate. In his old parlor he speaks kindly words of 
wisdom that will do me good service in many a trial to come. 
I kneel for his blessing, and solemnly he pronounces the bene- 
diction. Laying his hands on my bowed head he says: “God 
bless you, child, and may you be always as good and innocent 
as to-day! An old priest’s blessing and prayers will follow 
you across the ocean.” Peggy, the ancient housekeeper, stands 
on the door-step waiting, her apron mopping her falling show- 
ers. Silently she thrusts a little picture into my hand with a 
broken “Miss Eveleen herself sent me this by the priest 
when he was over at the convent, and I thought, Miss Dolly, 
you'd like to take it home with you.” Dear, generous old 
soul! she has sacrificed her most precious treasure, coming 
from her idol, Miss Eveleen. 

And now comes the great tug—Kitty. Aunt Eva and 
Uncle Desmond are coming with Nell and Kevin to see me 
on board at Queenstown. Through the open door up the 
well-known stairway to Kitty’s room, where I know she awaits 
me. She tries to look as if it were an ordinary call of mine 
to haul her off for a tramp or a ride, but my face is too sug- 
gestive of recent woe, and we launch into the present and 
future. An hour goes by and then another, and I must go; 
but oh! I cannot. At last she says, in a broken sort of voice: 
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“Dolly, dear, it is almost dark, and the pony is spirited, 
and—” Well, I know what she means. 

“It must be good-by,” I say. 

“Tt must, and, Dolly, I want to ask you: let the renuncia- 
tion be complete. Do not write, except on special occasions!” 
No half-measures about Kitty; it must be all or nothing. ‘Do 
you mind’?’’—seeing my enraged countenance. 

“Yes, I do very much; but since you are giving everything, 
I ought to be generous enough to give something”; and she 
smiles approval. I am conquered. Before the altar we kneel 
for our last prayer together, and make a few resolutions to be 
kept till we meet again—when? where? Eternity, in all proba- 
bility. And with Our Lady’s mild eyes looking down on us, the 
parting is gone through, solemnly, holily, reverently, completely, 
and we set forth on our different paths, to meet again when 
He shall call us Home! 

With blinding eyes I go out, and know no more till I find 
myself in the trap, the pony galloping down the drive. I look 
my last on my beloved mountains, the blue lough, the green 
woods, charming Crusheen, the towers of Dungar, and in the 
dusky, gathering twilight, silently, longingly, fondly, cry out in 
the lonely night, “ Good-by!”’ 


CASTER-RLOWER, 
BY MARGARET H. LAWLESS. 


S on earth’s rim, so wide and gray and low, 
The flower of dawn unfolds its pearly glow, 
Beside the sepulchre of stony gray 
An angel, bending, takes the seal away, 





And forth there comes the Flower of Earth and Heaven— 
And man, redeemed, to Goa again is given! 

















LUDWIG PASTOR, ONE OF THE GREATEST OF LIVING CATHOLIC HISTORIANS. 


LUDWIG PASTOR, THE GREAT GERMAN HIS- 
TORIAN. 


BY M. LALOR MITCHELL. 


historical research since the middle of the last 
century can fail to wonder at the changed spirit 
in this particular province, as well as the result 
of this change. 

Lessing was one of the best critics of the literature of his 
time. In his Briefen die neueste Litteratur betreffend he says to 
a friend: “I cannot deny that you are right in saying that the 
literary outlook is of the worst. You may also be right in 
saying that at present we possess no remarkable writer of 
history. Our wits are seldom scholars, and our scholars are 
seldom wits. The former are unwilling to study, to think, or 
to work, which the latter require todo. The former are want- 
ing in material, and the latter are wanting in the power of 
producing their material.” 

This severe verdict on the historical literature of his time 
did not hold good very long. The German nation has given 
proof of possessing a very decided talent for historical research. 
While Lessing accords only medium praise to Burnan and 
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Mascau, shortly after his death the German school of history 
was universally in evidence and to this day holds a prominent 
rank in the world of letters. 

Although in the first half of the century Protestant histori- 
ans were conspicuous, the latter half brought with it a changed 
state of things, and their Catholic fellow-students have won 
laurels in this particular branch, and now that the great 
Janssen is gone to his eternal reward we turn our eyes to his 
brilliant pupil, successor, and literary executor, Ludwig Pastor, 
of whom a short sketch must be of interest to all intelligent 
readers. 

The Pastors belong to one of the oldest patrician families 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. In the sixteenth century they played a 
conspicuous part in the old imperial city as burgomasters and 
judges; also wielding a strong influence in diplomatic circles. 
The family was divided into three branches, all bearing the 
same coat of arms-—-a clover-leaf between two wings. One 
branch remained Catholic and retained the family residence in 
Aix-la-Chapelle, the second became Protestant and removed to 
the neighboring town of Butsheid, where they still hold a pro- 
minent position. They adopted the motto “ With God’s help 
all is accomplished.” The third branch went to Cologne. 

Ludwig belongs to the Butsheid branch, and his father, 
born in 1800, for whom he was named, was a firm believer of 
the Protestant religion. He married a Catholic, Anna Sibylla 
Onnan, and it was agreed that the sons born of this union 
should follow the religion of their father, the daughters that of 
the mother, and according to this agreement Ludwig, born 
January 31, 1854, who was in time to become the successor of 
Janssen, was baptized a Protestant. The elder Pastor died in 
1864, having four years previously removed to Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. Among the intimate friends of the Pastor family in 
Frankfort were school-inspector Thissen, Dr. Wedewer, and the 
immortal Janssen, all of whom had a great influence in shaping 
the thoughts of the subject of our sketch. Rev. Emil Siering 
was chosen by the widow as tutor to her children; he devoted 
himself with the greatest earnestness to his task. 

It goes without saying that the winning personality and 
learning of the broad-minded Janssen made a deep impression 
upon the studious boy, who soon convinced his teachers that 
he had no calling to mercantile pursuits. Janssen loved to 
relate how clearly he saw the future historian in one of 
Ludwig’s essays. 
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In the autumn of 1867 Rev. Siering and his pupil under- 
took a journey down the Rhine and into Holland. All who 
visit this territory, so rich in relics of the middle ages, must 
become deeply interested, and the impression made on Pastor 
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was so great that after his return home he determined at any 
cost to devote himself to literature. As such a resolution in- 
volved the abandoning of his father’s flourishing business, it was 
strongly opposed by his mother, but she yielded to the repre- 
sentations of Janssen and Siering. 

With the greatest assiduity Pastor now commenced the 
study of Greek and Latin. Easter, 1870, he entered the Frank- 
fort Gymnasium, where Janssen was teacher of history to the 
Catholic students, and thenceforward a warm friendship, as 
between father and son, sprung up and continued until death 
separated them. Here he became acquainted also with the 
historical painter, Edward von Steinle, Augustus Reichensper- 
ger, the pastor Munzenberger, Karl von Savigny, and Baron 
von Ketteler, bishop ; all of whom have been honors to Catho- 
licity in Germany during her struggle for right and justice 
since 1870. 

With the greatest zeal Pastor went to Bonn in 1873, where 
he studied under Von Floss, Karl Menzel, and M. Ritter. He 
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was interested in all branches of learning, and was encouraged 
and assisted by the priceless friendship of his master, Janssen. 
Indeed, it would appear that in the future the two names are 
to be indissolubly united in the field of history. 

Under this leadership he applied himself to writing essays 
on historical themes, one of which, under the title of New Views 
of the Reformer, Albrecht von Brandenburg, published by Janssen 
in The Catholic, attracted the attention of the cathedral dean, 
Heinrich of Mentz,a man whom no one ever approached with- 
out being benefited. Pastor fully appreciated the intimacy 
with such a man, and until the death of the eminent theologian 
there existed a close friendship between the two. On account 
of this friendship Bishop Haffner has entrusted the letters of 
Heinrich to Pastor, who will make them the foundation of a 
published life. Through Heinrich, Pastor was introduced into 
the learned circle comprising such men as Haffner, Moufang, 
Schneider, and Raisch, residing in Mentz. At this time he 
had entered the Catholic Church. 

At Bonn, Pastor was admitted into the club “ Armenia,” 
and later into the Berlin reading circles, ‘The Askania” and 
“The Burgundia.” Like Janssen, his guiding spirit, he did not 
allow his zeal for study to make him indifferent to his societies. 
In 1876, in company with his former tutor, he made an eight 
weeks’ trip into Italy, and was commissioned by his club to 
present an address of allegiance to Pius IX. in Rome, receiv- 
ing in return the papal benediction for the club. 

The most invaluable opportunities were given the young 
historical student in the Eternal City to find unpublished MSS. 
which are now enabling him to write from rarely known authori- 
ties—authorities potent in changing the trend of history, since 
the opening to scholars of the Vatican archives by the broad- 
minded Leo XIII. To make use of the words of Vikor Helm: 
“Not alone the fate of the world depended on Rome; Latin, 
the language of culture, art, wisdom, and faith, all, by a mystic 
influence, returned to Rome.” 

The position of the Papacy troubled Pastor. The power 
and truth of the church struck him with masterful influence, 
and he acknowledged the justice of the words of Baron Fred- 
erick Leopold von Stolberg on a similar trip: “ All this rem- 
nant of human greatness and human changeableness will be 
outshone by the Cross, which teaches and promises greatness 
and eternity.” 

In the autumn of 1876 Pastor went to Berlin in order to 
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INNSBRUCK, PASTOR’S CHOSEN FIELD OF LABOR. 


study at the historical seminary the technique and science of 
research under George Waitz (+1886), and to attend the far- 
famed lectures of Professor Karl Wilhelm Nitzsch (+1880) on 
German history. Here he also had recourse to valuable French 
MSS., in the Royal Library, for future use in his Azstory of the 
Popes, which he had planned while yet at the Gymnasium.* 
No wonder that such a man and such a student should in our 
day be pronounced, by one of our Protestant professors of his- 
tory, “one of the two reliable authorities of the Reformation 
period.” 

At Easter, 1877, he went to the University. of Vienna, 
where the MS. treasures of the royal and state libraries were 
thrown open to him. There he made the acquaintance of the 
most prominent men of letters; amongst others J. B. Weiss, 
who induced him to go to Gratz, where the degree of Ph.D. was 

*Ina criticism of the third volume of this great work we read: ‘“. . . This third 
volume has the qualities of its predecessors—the abundant erudition, the sane and self-reliant 
criticism, the quiet, sustained, and self-respecting narrative, but also the excessive caution, 
the half-apologetic flavor, the close adherence to the form of its authorities, the mosaic 
method by which, to the umbrage of his critics, its author makes even moderns furnish whole 
paragraphs of his text. Yet, as to this last, it were unfair not to add that he frankly dis- 


claims the wish ‘to say better what has once been well said ’—and, while he so loyally credits 


his loans, he may well be right. .’— The American Historical Review, April, 1896. 
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conferred upon him in 1878. His thesis, only the first part of 
which he presented to the faculty, treated of Zhe Church’s Efforts 
Jor Reunion under Charles V. He then returned to Berlin, 
where he remained until December, when he made his second 
trip to Italy, and there undertook the weary task of procuring 
material for his great work, The History of the Popes. Until 
then the papal archives had been inaccessible. Pastor, through 
the influence of the papal nuncio at Vienna, Jacobini, and the 
Cardinals Nina and Franzelin, sought permission to study those 
treasures which were unknown to Ranke, Gregorovius, and Reu- 
mont, and in January, 1879, the favor was granted to him. 
Thus was he the instrument which brought about the famous 
brief, “Szpenumero considerantes,”’ of August 13, 1883, in 
which the Pope says: ‘‘ The authentic monuments of history 
are for those who with unprejudiced and clear minds defend 
the church and the papacy.” 

Pastor remained in Rome until 1879, and at Easter visited 
the national archives of Naples, where he discovered so much 
matter to be found in his Aistory of the Popes. 

In 1879 appeared his great work already mentioned, The 
Church's Attempts to effect Reunion in the Time of Charles V., with 
which the young historian fairly entered the ranks of the stu- 
dents of the Reformation period, filling an important gap, 
gratefully acknowledged by students of history. That this work 
is criticised by staunch upholders of the Reformation cannot 
be wondered at, but from a broad, Catholic stand-point there 
could not be a more fair-minded statement of the causes of the 
schism. 

Now Pastor was undecided to which university he should 
attach himself. The “Kulturkampf” was at its height and 
made the Catholic university career anything but encouraging. 
His personality and talents were, to be sure, well known; and 
with the view of evading all the petty annoyances of the 
Kulturkampf he chose the University of Innsbriick, a pictur- 
esque Austrian town of about fourteen thousand inhabitants on 
the majestic river Inn, from which, with its bridge, it takes its 
name. Bishop Hurst, in Letters from Germany, gives a fascinat- 
ing picture of Innsbriick; but from his uncomplimentary allu- 
sions to the book trade there it is very evident that he had 
not taken the trouble to seek a view of the university library. 
There Pastor commenced his lectures in 1881, and his success 
as a professor soon broke down all the prejudice which a Cath- 
olic had to face, even in Catholic Austria, at the time, and 
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students flocked from far and near to enjoy the advantages of 
his instruction. 

In 1882 he married Kostanza, only daughter of the Burgo- 
master Leopold Kaufmann, of Bonn. He then spent much time 
in the libraries of Paris, Milan, and Mantua, and ever since has 
rarely failed to make an annual visit of research to Italian 
archives. All his studies seem preparations for his great work, 
The History of the Popes, which is a powerful antidote to Ranke’s 
History of the Roman Popes. This work has had a large sale and 
has done much to influence thousands. It has been translated 
into French, Italian, and English, and is acknowledged by the 
severest critics to be an epochal work. 

In studying this fruit of many years’ labor one must be 
convinced that the author is the very soul of truth, who sifts 
unsparingly the real from the seeming. Pope Leo XIII. has 
been very deeply interested in this master-work, extending to 
its author every opportunity to reach the truth and nothing but 
the truth. His Holiness even placed at Pastor’s service the 
“Acts of Alexander VI.” (Roderigo Borgia), so long inac- 
cessible, probably for state reasons. In an audience Leo said 
to the professor, in referring to certain papers, these noble 
words: ‘‘Non abbiamo paura della publicita dei doccumenti” 
(We have no fear of the publication of documents). The time 
has gone by, thank God! when revilers dare to let the human 
impugn the divine. 

These historical monuments do not limit Dr. Pastor’s liter- 
ary activity. He is a valued contributor to the Paris Revue 
des Questions Historiques, as well as to the leading German his- 
torical publications. He was long the trusted colaborer of the 
historic giant of our day, Johannes Janssen, who when death 
came bequeathed to his beloved pupil the sacred charge of 
completing his life-work, his glorious legacy to his countrymen 
and to all believers and seekers after truth— Zhe History of the 
German People since the Close of the Middle Ages. 
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LIGHT AT EVENTIDE. 
BY CUTHBERT. 
I. 
AFTER THE RECEPTION. 


SIGHTS in the Estbrooke mansion had burned 
brilliantly all the evening, but at last the private 
watchman of that part of the boulevard had 
seen the last carriage roll away, and darkness 
zm and the decorous quiet of unimpeachable re- 
spertebiley resumed their interrupted sway. 

Within her own room, dimly lit by tiny fairy lamps of delicate 
tints, sat Laura Estbrooke, warming her toes before a cheerful 
coal fire. Near her sat her bosom friend, Minnie Murphy. 
Both were resting after the reception given in honor of the 
latter, a dear friend and school-mate of Laura, who was about 
to become a nun in the convent where both had been educated. 
Difference of religion—the Estbrookes were of the old Puritan 
stock—had never caused a breach of friendship between these 
two, whose characters and tastes were similar. On this subject 
they had tacitly agreed to disagree. The world—Minnie 
Murphy’s world—called her a devotee, and society had indul- 
gently patronized her on this occasion, and while consuming 
ices and displaying the family diamonds had talked glibly 
about “taking the veil” and “entering religion,” and used 
other expressions which it considered appropriate to the oc- 
casion, having at the same time the vaguest idea of what they 
all meant. Society expressed no prejudices on this occasion. 
Good form forbade that. It is remarkable how easily society 
will overlook eccentricities of this nature in young women be- 
longing to its ranks, especially when such eccentricities are 
sanctioned by the dwellers in brown-stone-fronts, and when 
diamonds and old family laces are called into requisition. 

“Oh! wasn’t it all delightful?” said Laura. ‘“ Everybody of 
our set, everybody was here, and all for you, Minnie dear.” The 
excitement of the evening had not yet died out of the beauti- 
ful girl’s eyes. 

“You are very kind to go to so much trouble for me,” 
replied her friend. 
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“Trouble!’’ cried the impetuous Laura. “Do you think it 
was trouble to arrange an event for my dearest friend, whom I 
am so soon to lose and whom I love as I love no one else? 
I wonder what kind of an account the papers will have in the 
morning. What do you think?” 

“Indeed I have given it no thought,” replied Minnie; “I 
was thinking of you, Laura.” 

“ About me!” 

“Yes, dear; you make me uneasy. Have we not known 
each other for years? Are we not friends?” 

“Yes, yes! the dearest of friends.” 

“Yet I sometimes see in your face that which tells me you 
are troubled. Is there not some unhappiness hidden behind 
that smile?” 

“What have you seen?” asked Laura in alarm. 

“That unsatisfied, longing, yearning look at unexpected 
moments, which tells me there is some weight on your heart. 
Is it not so?” 

“Oh, if George or father should hear!” 

“What is it, dear? Confide in me, and if I can—”’ 

“You can—you can help me, I think.” She, however, re- 
mained a long time silent, with her eyes fixed steadfastly on 
the burning coals in the grate. At length she said: “Yes, I 
think you can help me. You know that I have been for 
years at the Ladies’ school. You know what I was when I first 
went there—petulant, imperious, even tomboyish—and you 
know how madame the prefect tamed me, too!” And the ever 
ready laugh sounded merrily through the room. 

“Indeed I realize that you are quite changed,” replied her 
friend, ‘‘but ¢4at change does not make one uneasy. What I 
refer to now are the looks of uncertainty and anxiety I so 
frequently see on your face, when you are unaware that I am > 
looking at you.” 

“But it has some connection,” replied Laura, now again 
serious. “It has connection with the Ladies, with my con- 
vent school-life, with you, with all I have known there.” 

“ How? I do not understand.” 

“The example of those nuns has greatly influenced me. 
Women so gentle, so kind, so sympathetic, and so devoted 
appear to me to be the noblest types our human nature has 
produced.” 

“That is my view, too, and—” 
“And your own example too, Minnie,” said Laura, inter- 
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rupting her friend, “has influenced me to think seriously of the 
question of religion. I shall begin to study the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church.” 

‘‘ Doubt, then, has been the secret of your disquietude,” said 
Minnie Murphy. “Thank God that he has not left you any 
longer in a false security!” 

“JT do not dread accepting a new religion. My previous 
surroundings have already familiarized me with much of it, and 
removed many absurd notions and prejudices. But the wrench 
to family ties! My aged father, as you know, cannot live 
much longer, and my brother George’s sentiments are strong 
against those whom, at this late date, he still calls ‘ papists.’ 
I dread the time when the revelation will have to be made. 
It must be made as soon as I am convinced of the truth of 
the doctrines of your creed.” 

The coming nun assured her friend that for the present there 
was no need of revealing her mind to her father or brother, 
but advised Laura to see the parish priest on the morrow, and 
follow his directions. 

The next morning Father Dillon was consulted, and Laura 
was told that in the present circumstances there was no objec- 
tion to concealing from her family the fact that she was under 
instruction, but she was warned explicitly of the necessity of 
not denying that she was a Catholic should she be questioned 
on the matter after she had been admitted into the church. 


II. 
A PROMISE AND A LETTER. 


During the few weeks that remained before the postulant 
assumed the religious habit, Alfred, Minnie’s brother, good- 
humoredly complained that his sister belonged to him, but he 
was always ruled out of order by the two girl friends. His 
sister had informed him of Laura Estbrooke’s impending con- 
version to the faith, and he generously gave up much of his 
sister's company for the sake of the assistance she might be to 
her friend. Young Murphy himself was of great help to Laura 
after his sister had finally left home. The intimate relations 
between the two families gave him abundant opportunities of 
seeing her, and, by a warning glance of his eye or a well-turned 
remark, Laura was often saved something which would lead her 
father or brother to conclude that she was about to forsake 
their religion. 
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George Estbrooke was actually the head of the large firm 
of Estbrooke & Murphy. His father was the nominal chief, 
but for years past his advanced age had compelled him to re- 
linquish all active participation in business. Alfred Murphy 
had inherited a junior share in the partnership upon the death 
of his father. Although he held but a secondary position, he 
was beloved by the employees in inverse proportion to the 
dislike entertained for the acting senior partner. 

Laura Estbrooke’s new life as a Catholic—or rather as 
a catechumen—was not all rose-colored. At times she felt 
the irksomeness of her position. Frequently she determined to 
openly announce her approaching conversion to her brother 
and father. Father Dillon and Murphy realized what a shock 
this would be to her aged father and restrained her zeal, 
encouraging her to have patience and to trust to divine pro- 
tection for consolation and guidance. 

This guidance was never more necessary than when, six 
months later, her father caught a severe cold, which developed 
into pneumonia. Laura was untiring in her attendance, watch- 
ing night and day at the bedside of the sick parent. So great 
was the strain on her, that even her cold and selfish brother 
became concerned for her lest she should overtax her strength 
and fall ill. His concern, it must be confessed, was chiefly about 
his having to break up his establishment should his sister die. 

In his own way the old gentleman was a deeply religious man, 
and according to his light had led an exemplary life. The snows 
of seventy-five winters had silvered his hair, but an upright ca- 
reer had made of his white hairs a crown of glory in his old age. 

“TI believe, my daughter,” he said one day during his illness, 
“T am about to go the way of my fathers. I shall soon be 
called away. Before I go I once more exhort you to lead a 
good life. Remember, my dear child, that pure and undefiled 
religion is to visit the widow and the fatherless and keep one’s 
self unspotted from the world. I trust that you will never for- 
sake the Protestantism of your forefathers, and that you will 
promise me to remain a Protestant as long as you live. You 
know that we are intimately connected with the Murphys, who 
are Romanists, but that is no reason why we should allow 
them to influence us respecting our religion. Will you promise 
your dying father this?” | 

A crucial moment had come for Laura. How could she 
make such a promise? Yet could she deceive her father? 
She was sorely puzzled how to reply. 
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“These are serious matters and require consideration,” she 
at length answered, “and a promise to my dying father I 
should hold especially sacred.” 

“Precisely, my child. Because you consider it so I ask it 
of you. Will you not satisfy me?” 

Laura still hesitated. The sick man appeared to be getting 
dangerously excited by her silence. 

“ Speak—will you not speak, my daughter? Promise me!” 

“IT would not like to promise without due reflection,” re- 
sponded the sorely perplexed girl. 

“What! you refuse? Are you already perverted?” he 
screamed in the treble of age and weakness. 

“Dearest of fathers,” said the daughter, “do not excite 
yourself. I promise you that I will do that which, when you 
get to heaven, you will most assuredly approve of.” 

With this promise the father was fain to be content. Laura 
longed to tell him that she was about to be received into the 
church, and to urge him with all the strength of her filial love 
to do the same, but she clearly saw that in his weakened con- 
dition this course would be an extremely dangerous one. She 
was consoled by believing him to be in perfectly good faith. 

A week later Raymond Estbrooke died, leaving his large 
property to be divided equally between son and daughter. 
The daughter was not yet legally of age, and for one year her 
brother was appointed guardian. Many things were to happen 
during that year which were destined to add to her anxiety. 
This anxiety was by no means lessened a few weeks after her 
father’s death by discovering that her brother George on sev- 
eral occasions had been indulging to excess in strong drink. 

One day, feeling the irksomeness of her domestic position 
more keenly than usual, she determined to write to Alfred 
Murphy for advice. Although still Laura’s friend, since the 
departure of his sister he had gradually ceased to be a frequent 
visitor at the Estbrooke mansion. Laura wrote him a long let- 
ter, asking whether she should not make the “ affair” (of being 
received into the church in the near future) public. Unfortu- 
nately she did not mention what the “affair” was, being as- 
sured that Murphy would fully understand. 

“ Both you and your sister,’’ wrote Laura, “know how I 


am situated, and as you two are the only ones whose opinions 
I care for, why should I not make the matter public? I chafe 
under the restraint of even an apparent deception.” 

In another part of the letter she said: 
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“A promise is a promise, and why should one be ashamed 
of it? I have promised to be faithful, and why should it be 
thought expedient to hide both my promise and my faithful- 
ness to it from the public? Your open admission of your 
knowledge of it would strengthen me in my position, should I 
meet with any opposition from my brother.” 

Laura Estbrooke sealed the letter and directed it to Murphy’s 
business address, instead of sending it to his hotel. There was 
just a moment’s hesitation in her mind as to which address 
to choose. Thinking he would get it sooner at the warehouse 
than at his rooms, she put the firm’s address on the envelope. 


Ill. 
TRIALS. 

The day on which Laura had written her letter to Murphy 
was a busy one for both partners. The letter came to the 
office early in the afternoon. Murphy opened it and began 
reading with some surprise. He had not read many lines 
before he was called away and left the letter on his desk, in- 
tending to finish it when he returned. 

During Alfred’s absence his partner passed his desk. His 
attention was attracted by the open letter, with the handwriting 
of which he was perfectly familiar. He did not hesitate to 
read it at once. Unfortunately, as the sequel will show, the 
letter contained no explicit statement that his sister was about 
to be received into the Catholic Church. The sentences quoted 
above aroused his suspicions. Putting a far different construc- 
tion on the words than Laura ever intended them to have, he 
became violently angry. 

‘*So this fellow is thinking of marrying my sister,’’ he mut- 
tered to himself, “and he a papist too! To marry one of the 
Estbrookes! What can he be thinking about? The fellow has 
promised her secretly, evidently, and he is not even man 
enough to openly avow it. Well, he will have no occasion, 
for I swear the marriage shall never take place”; and he flung 
the letter down, barely returning to his own desk in time to 
avoid being caught in the act by Murphy. The latter at once 
saw that some one had been prying into his private correspon- 
dence. 

“Has any one been at my papers?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“ That is strange. I left them in one position when I went 
to the warerooms, and now they are in another.” 
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““Well, no one has been here while I was in the room. You 
had better lock up your papers when you go out.” 

“TI will. I find such a course becoming necessary.” 

This was the first time that any unpleasantness had ever 
occurred between the partners, but just now Alfred Murphy 
was irritated. The recent frequent potations of his colleague 
had resulted in neglect, and a consequent accumulation of 
business had fallen on the younger partner’s shoulders. Just 
now he was tired and overworked. 

“ This incident,” he continued—and he would not have done 
so in cooler moments—‘this incident is only one of many to 
make me suspicious. I warn you, Estbrooke, unless this drink- 
ing of yours ceases I shaJl ask the courts to force you to buy 
me out. I do not intend,” he continued warmly, “to ruin my 
prospects in life by a partnership with one whose habits would 
soon ruin the best business in the country.” 

Estbrooke was white with anger at this rebuke, being the 
more angry because his own conscience told him it was de- 
served. 

“Looking for another kind of partnership, are you?” he 
said sneeringly. 

“No,” replied Alfred, “I have thought of nothing of the 
kind as yet. I only give you a warning.” 

At dinner that evening Estbrooke met his sister with a 
scowling face. At all times his countenance was anything but 
a pleasant one. To-night it was lowering and vengeful. Scarce- 
ly had the servants left when he turned angrily upon her. 

“So you correspond with that fellow Murphy!” 

Laura started, blushing deeply. A dozen different conjec- 
tures flashed through her mind. Momentarily she lost her 
self-possession. 

“T have writ—I—I wrote—” she began. 

“You have, and well I know it.” 

“‘T did not intend you should.” She had already regained 
her composure. 

“No doubt of that. So a promise {has passed between 
you.” 

“A promise ?—why, no! 

“‘Why do you want it to be made public then, if there be 
no promise?” 

“You do not understand to what those words refer,” replied 
Laura, “and the time has not come for explaining. But how 
did you learn this?” 


” 
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“That is my business,” he answered rudely. 
“Pardon me, but it is my business too, and I mean to 
know.” 

“You do, eh?” 

“T do. How did you learn this?” 

“Then ask your lover!” 

““My—lover!” repeated Laura, not at first grasping the 
meaning of the words. There was an inclination to laugh; 
then followed a period of perfect astonishment, then again a 
strong inclination to laugh heartily at her brother’s blunder, 
and a ringing peal would have followed had she not caught 
sight of his flushed and angry face. Then she blushed deeply 
from mortification. Her brother took her blushes as a confir- 
mation of his suspicions and became doubly angry. 

“So you would marry that young papist—you—you of the 
old Protestant stock! Are you not ashamed?” He hissed the 
last words in her fdce across the table. 

“Not so fast, brother,” said the courageous but now fright- 
ened girl; “ you are forgetting yourself. Let me see in you a 
little more of the chivalry of the old Protestantism and I may 
still respect it and you. If your present actions are the out- 
come of its teachings, there is not much to be proud of or lose 
by relinquishing it.” 

“This is fine talk for your father’s daughter! What would 
he say if he could hear you?” 

“He would probably say that a brother was not very brave 
to attempt to brow-beat his own sister. I hope he does not 
hear. May his soul rest in peace, and not be vexed with this 
night’s scene!” 

In her excitement Laura had used an expression which 
indicated clearly that she believed in the Catholic doctrine of 
prayers for the dead. It was not remarkable that she should 
now have on her lips what had been in her thoughts for 
months. Her brother rose from the table and faced her, ap- 
parently in unfeigned horror. 

“What did I hear? Do you pray for the dead?” 

“I do. Since my father’s death it has been my greatest 
consolation to be able to help him by my prayers, now that he 
cannot help himself.” 

“But, girl, this is rank popery!”’ 

“It is Catholic doctrine, and most consistent with natural 
affection.” 

“Are you a papist, then?” he almost shouted. There was 
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a momentary pause. Laura was nerving herself to make pro- 
fession of her faith. 

“T am a Catholic,” came the calm answer. 

“ But a Roman Catholic!” 

“A Roman Catholic. I have been receiving instructions 
for several months, but have not yet been received into the 
church.” 

At this announcement the brother was almost beside him- 
self with rage. His face became purple, while thick veins 
stood out on his forehead. For some minutes he was at a loss 
how to express himself. He was really shocked at what he 
considered a family disgrace—a real catastrophe. 

“False, false to your father and to your religion!” he at 
length muttered. “ Did you not promise your dying father not 
to change your religion ?”’ 

“If I did, George,” the sister answered quietly, “he, with 
the greater knowledge he now has of these matters, would not 
hold me to such a promise.” 

“ Hold you! You would not keep it if he wished to hold 


, 


you. 

“Most probably not.” 

“Well, this young scheming papist,” said Estbrooke after a 
pause, “has given you a promise of marriage which he—” 

“Stop!” said Laura suddenly, “ you are making yourself 
ridiculous. You are talking nonsense now. You are under a 
grave misapprehension. When you are more yourself I may 
explain; it is useless to do so now.” 

With a queenly motion she moved towards the door. Her 
brother stepped between her and the door. 

“You do not go until you promise me to give him up,” he 
said. 

“Don’t be absurd, George. I have told you that your con- 
jectures are entirely wrong.” 

George Estbrooke paused. It suddenly occurred to him 
that perhaps, after all, he was making a huge mistake. But 
passion was blinding his reason. Strong drink, too, was caus- 
ing him to lose the firm intellectual grasp of things he usually 
had. This knowledge, which had come suddenly to him, of his 
impotency to control himself severely shocked him, and abated 
much of his anger. Still very angry, still clinging to the idea 
he had formed when he read the letter, he made a strong effort 
to control further outward demonstration of his passion. A\l- 
most pleadingly he said : 
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“Now, Laura, be a sensible girl and give up this foolish 
Romanism.” 

“George,” she replied, while looking steadily at him, “I 
give up with my life that which is now dearer to me than life 
itself.” 

Again a great wave of anger passed over him. 

“TI swear—” he began huskily. 

“Hush, George; do be sensible!” 

“IT swear you shall never marry the man who has brought 
all this about.” 

“T have told you I have no intention—” But before she 
had finished the sentence her brother had left the room in a 
violent rage. A moment later the front door slammed, and 
Laura was left alone. 


IV. 
STORM CLOUDS. 


George Estbrooke was really shocked at Laura’s conversion, 
His false idea, to which he still clung tenaciously, that she 
would marry Murphy, who that day at the office had wounded 
his pride, now stung him to the quick. His self-love was also 
wounded when he found that he no longer had much influence 
over her. Their encounter that evening had shown him quite 
plainly that she considered herself her own mistress in the fu- 
ture. Perhaps the greatest shock to him was the discovery 
that he was losing control over himself when under the influ- 
ence of any strong passion. In his heart he blamed and despised 
himself for such a state of things, which he was forced to ad- 
mit was no chimera. Theoretically he knew that the indul- 
gence of any one passion unrestrainedly tended to weaken and 
eventually destroy the intellect. That evening he had expe- 
rienced a practical proof of the correctness of the theory, for 
he remembered with horror what a desperate struggle it had 
been to keep his hands from his own sister! 

Above and beyond all these sources of perturbation another 
anxiety was gnawing at his heart. Laura and his friends had 
watched with sorrow his late dissipations, but none of them 
knew to what great lengths these dissipations had gone. Dur- 
ing the last six months Estbrooke had developed into what is 
known in sporting circles as a “plunger.” More experienced 
heads had easily fleeced the tyro on the race-track, while 
his losses at cards at his club and at other places amounted 
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in debts of honor, so called, to many thousands. He had given 
notes when his ready cash was exhausted, and soon these 
would all fall due and must be met. 

At present, however, his thoughts turned upon Murphy, on 
whom he determined to be revenged. For hours he paced the 
streets trying to excogitate some plan. The night was dark and 
cold, and by force of habit he at length found himself at his 
own warehouse door. He entered his office and sat down to 
think. Ten, eleven, twelve struck in silver chimes from the 
cathedral bells, but he did not stir. 

“Not that! My God, not that!” he muttered in a hoarse 
whisper as a terrible temptation came upon him. Estbrooke 
knew that his partner had lately purchased a number of gov- 
ernment bonds which were negotiable. That afternoon he had 
seen him put them in his private drawer in the firm’s vault safe. 


“ Searching for some one, sir?” asked a policeman half an 
hour later of a well-dressed man, wearing a slouch hat well 
down over his eyes. 

‘Na 

“Pretty rough neighborhood down here by the river at night. 
Can I help you in any way?” 

“Ne,” 

“If you are going down to the levee I should advise you to 
take care of your watch and purse. It’s safer to get some one 
to go along with you.” 

“TI can take care of myself,’”’ surlily answered Estbrooke. 

On leaving the rough quarters of the river front not long 
after Estbrooke was a poorer man by several large bills, while 
a strong, unscrupulous roustabout was that much better off in 
this: world’s goods. 

The next morning the senior member of the firm was some- 
what later than usual in arriving at his office, but otherwise 
there was no trace of his previous night’s mental perturbation. 
There was a cheerfulness about him which his partner did not 
fail to notice. Once or twice some almost complimentary pas- 
sages passed between them. Alfred Murphy was pleased with 
the turn of affairs. 

“This is an unusually large government contract this time,” 
said Estbrooke to his partner. “I believe it will be necessary 
for either you or myself to go to the reservation to see to the 
proper distribution. The risk is rather too great to trust our 
agents there.” 
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“ Are they not trustworthy men?” asked Alfred. 

“Oh, yes! ‘they are; but you see we have to.send a 
large gang of men with the goods, and these are mostly hard 
cases.” 

“Very well, I am willing to go if there is any necessity.” 

“There’s no hurry. The stores are not to be distributed 
until the first week of next month.” 

“Oh, I will go!” 

“Just as you please. If you don’t care to go, I'll under- 
take the journey myself.” 

“That will not be necessary. I will see to it.” 

“Thanks. That is settled, then.” 

On the morning of leaving with the supplies Alfred Murphy 
was surprised and even touched to see the emotion of his 
usually phlegmatic partner. On shaking hands Estbrooke 
trembled visibly. Murphy saw large drops of perspiration on 
his brow. 

“Don’t be uneasy about me, Estbrooke,” he said; ‘I shall 
be back again before long.” 

“I—I hope so,” replied the other with averted face. 

“Oh come, Estbrooke!” said Murphy, “a journey to the 
reservation is no great matter these days. You know there are 
no robbers or murderers now to waylay me and cut my 
throat.” 

“Of course not,” answered his partner in a strange, hoarse 
tone, which made Murphy pause. 

“See here, Estbrooke,” he said, “do not let your imagina- 
tion run away with you. Brace up. Don’t be nervous about 
me. I'll be back before long.”’ 

As soon as Murphy had departed Estbrooke went to a 
hotel, engaged a room, called for brandy, and was seen no 
more that day. 

About a month later, one night at dinner, Estbrooke said 
to his sister Laura: 

‘‘So Murphy has served us a pretty trick after all. I hope 
his accounts at the bank are all right.” 

“What is the matter? What has happened?” inquired 
Laura, in alarm. 

“Serious matter enough! I received a letter to-day from 
some unknown person, in which it is stated that Murphy has 
been attacked— ”’ 

“ Been attacked !”’ almost shrieked Laura. 
“How you interrupt me,” said George, startled—“ been 
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attacked with the gold-fever, and has started suddenly for the 
West. This is pretty work indeed! I shall at once procure a 
dissolution of the partnership. The papers got hold of the 
news some way or other, of course, and I had to tell a re- 
porter what I knew. Read for yourself.” Estbrooke handed 
her an afternoon paper. She read the following: 


““ MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE, 
A PROMINENT MERCHANT LEAVES HIS BUSINESS AND STARTS 
FOR THE GOLD-FIELDS. 


A Western correspondent of this paper sends us a curious 
account of the doings of Mr. Alfred Murphy, of the firm of 
Estbrooke & Murphy of this city. Mr. Murphy, while at an 
Indian reservation as representative of the firm to superintend 
the distribution of provisions, suddenly took a notion to seek 
his fortune in the gold-fields. The letter states that, acting on 
the impulse of the moment, he left the business of the firm 
unfinished, and, without bidding the agent good-by, started 
alone on an old Indian trail. No one seems to know what 
amount of money he had with him or what means of transpor- 
tation he employed. Mr. Estbrooke was seen this afternoon by 
a reporter of this paper, and has no words sufficient to express 
his astonishment at the eccentric action of his partner. The 
firm’s financial affairs are perfectly sound. The senior partner 
will at once apply to the courts for a dissolution of the 
partnership.” 


Vv. 
“AND THERE SHALL BE LIGHT.” 


The mother-superioress of the hospital had given orders that 
at the least intimation by the sick man in St. Catherine Ward 
a priest should be summoned, for she felt sure that the patient 
lying there was burdened with a more than ordinary sorrow ; 
but the sinking patient remained sullen and taciturn. All Sister 
Juliana’s efforts were met with a growl of obstinate refusal. 

One day the attending physician announced that the 
patient could not be expected to live longer than two days. 
Gently the nun told the sick man, urging him to be reconciled 
to his Maker, whom he must soon meet as judge. 

The dying man was startled at the sudden news and ap- 
parently somewhat softened. None but the very hardened can 
meet death without some trepidation. The man clasped his 
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hands. A solitary tear rolled down his sunken cheek. Silently 
the sister told her beads, and as silently the angels wafted her 
prayers and the merits of that one tear to the throne of 
mercy. 

“ Sister,” said the sick man in a weak, dying voice, “I 
have been a bad man. Do you think—think there is hope— 
for me?” 

The sister reassured him. 

“But I do not belong to your religion. I am not a Pap— 
not a Catholic.” 

“T am aware of that,” she answered gently, “but at the 
end of your life God is giving you the grace to embrace the 
true faith.” 

“But there are so many things in your religion that look 
so foolish, and some are—are so hard,” said the patient. 

Sister Juliana did not fail to notice a certain wistfulness in 
his voice. She replied: 

“ The father can explain all these things better than I can. 
Will you not see him?” 

Again there was a long silence. Nothing was heard save 
the musical motion of the sister’s beads as they slipped between 
her fingers. 

“Yes, I will see your priest.” 

The priest came, and after several visits this man of shat- 
tered health and wasted life made his confession and was 
baptized. The patient had proved an intelligent catechumen. 
Want and sickness and approaching death had been the in- 
struments by which God had softened his heart and rendered 
it docile and penitent. Great indeed was the joy of Sister 
Juliana to see her patient in such good dispositions. A soul at 
peace appeared at one time to influence the health of the 
body, so that hopes were entertained of a possible recovery. 
Nature, however, had been too flagrantly outraged not to resent 
the ill-usage she had received. 

The morning after his baptism the priest brought the 
patient his first Holy Communion. Late in the afternoon of 
that day he signalled the sister to his bedside. 

“Sister, I am going soon. I cannot last much longer. 
Give me that bundle under the bed.” 

The sister produced the small bundle he had brought to 
the hospital with him, and untied the knot of the red handker- 
chief for him. 

“God has been good to me,” said he, “and I want to make 
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one act of reparation, if such it can be called, before I die. 
Can you bear to hear a horrible story of crime? I want you 
to do something for me, and unless you hear my story you 
won't see the reason of my request.” 

“JT can bear it if you think it necessary to tell it. You 
must remember that there is no necessity to say anything to 
any human being of what has once been told in confession to 
a priest.” 

“T know, I know that well; but humor a dying man, sister, 
please.” 

How could the sister refuse? She nodded assent, listening 
with half-averted face so that she might not betray her emo- 
tion to her patient. 

Quietly, firmly, step by step, as if he took pleasure in his 
own humiliation, he went through his story of the crime, with- 
out sparing himself in the smallest detail. With the greatest 
difficulty Sister Juliana restrained her excitement. Her heart 
was wrung with contending emotions—horror of the facts re- 
vealed, joy at the evidences of a true conversion and deep 
repentance. When the narration was finished she said: 

“Let us thank God that he has called you to repentance 
even at the eleventh hour, permitting you to make your peace 
with him. 

“Yes, and oh! if I were to live what a different life mine 
would be. Now, sister, this is what I want you to do for me. 
My sister Laura became a nun in less than a year after 
Murphy’s disappearance. (It was, indeed, George Estbrooke 
who spoke.) In all these years of misfortune and ruin I have 
had the idea—a strange one, perhaps—that I must before I 
die clear Murphy’s name to her of a stain. She is a nurse 
like you somewhere in the country. Will you not try to find 
her for me, and tell her? It seems to me that in some way 
she ought to know that the injured man did not willingly 
break his word to her.” 

Sister Juliana saw that her patient was sinking. The strain 
and the excitement of telling the long story of shame had en- 
hausted his remaining strength. She hastened to bring the 
priest, who at once administered extreme unction. When this 
consoling rite was finished the dying man whispered: 

“Tell my sister Laura when you find her—my name is 
George Estbrooke—tell her that I died in her faith—that I 
desired—to see her before I died—it was my last wish to ask 
her forgiveness—that since my conversion this has been my 
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greatest desire—but state the disappointment—as punishment 
for my sins.” 

The tears of Sister Juliana were flowing freely. Going to 
the side of the bed and kneeling, she took the poor man’s thin, 
wasted hand in hers. 

“God bless you and forgive you, as I do, George—brother!”’ 

For a brief moment there was a flash of joy in the sinking 
man’s eyes, 

“Laura! You my sister! Sister Juliana! 

He had half risen in his excitement. 

“ Thank God! How good—God—is to me!” 

With a happy sigh he lay back, pillowed on his sister’s arm, 
and peacefully closed his eyes. Beneath the rhythmic cadences 
of the priest’s prayers for a departing soul Sister Juliana heard 
her brother whisper : 

“Into Thy hands I commend—” 

But the sentence was finished in eternity. 





AN CASTER PRAYER. 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 





THOU who art the conqueror of death, 

Thou who hast broken thro’ the gates of night, 
Roll from my sepulchre of grief the stone, 

And lead me to the light! 


O Thou who art the risen Lord to-day, 
The victor over darkness, grief, and sin, 

Undo the seals of sorrow from my tomb, 
And let the daylight in! 


O Thou, the risen Christ, bid me arise 

And leave the death-like robes that I have worn. 
Roll back the stone, that I may see, dear Lord, 
The perfect Easter morn! 
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BY CHARLES C, SVENDSEN. 


* HREE hours after the wiry Arabs brought us 
ashore from the steamer Daphne, rocking a half- 
mile in the Mediterranean, we left old Jaffa for 
older Jerusalem, seated in American-built rail- 
ae § road cars and jolted about by the force of a 
fleeing Yankee engine of old pattern. We were passing over 
the most thickly populated section of Palestine. The train ran 
zigzag up hill continuously for four hours. It stopped at small 
stations occasionally, and then wound up the side of washed- 
out streams, close to gaping chasms and through valleys in the 
still higher hills. The panorama which unfolded on either hand 
was the landscape remnants of the scriptural past, the actual 
localities of great scenes on the biblical stage, the curtain of 
which seemed only to have been rung down yesterday. Our 
train was pulling us up twenty-five hundred feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean. Nearing Jerusalem, the Oriental 
sun almost had run his course, and we were happy in contem- 
plating the event of seeing the ancient “ Vision of Peace” at 
the hour when the spirit of man feels the “immediate presence 
of God in the mystic purple and gold of evening.” 
Our journey was ended, and without much difficulty we 
passed through the depot, much to our relief and surprise ; 
and, once in one of the vehicles waiting in the road, we were 
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rapidly carried toward the city. To the north was Jerusalem, 
resting on a great hill, its stately domes, minarets, and towers 
rising into the twilight heavens. Just before we reached the 
Jaffa Gate above us we saw the brow of Sion and the silent 
battlement of David’s Tower, which is the only remnant of 
ancient Jerusalem Titus left standing, and that only saved by 
him to serve as a proof of the stronghold he conquered, bathed, 
glorified, and glowing in the sunset’s warmth. 

That night we determined to undertake an excursion to the 
Garden of Gethsemani, as it was Thursday of Holy Week, and 
started towards the spot at once where the Saviour prayed 
before the betrayal. 

Gethsemani is some distance from the city, and in order to 
reach it it is necessary to walk through the city. As the 
streets are narrow and crooked and poorly lighted, we were 
obliged to grope most of our way. Passing through the New 
Gate, the wall of the city extended to our right, a mere silhouette, 
and the road swept downward to the Damascus Gate, which 
in the day-time is the background of a sheep market, crossed 
the Syrian caravan route, and soon passed, on our left, the 
Grotto of Jeremias, where the prophet composed the Lamenta- 
tions. On our right a soft outline of light indicated the place 
where the quarries of Solomon are located, which was the 
scene of busy workmen who shaped the huge stones with which 
the Wise King built the Temple long ago. 

Our way went downward still, and we had before us the 
spot where St. Stephen met martyrdom. We stopped here and 
with our eyes followed the direction of the city walls, and dis- 
cerned indistinctly the majestic lines of the Golden Gate, 
now walled-up, through which our Lord entered with so much 
pomp on Palm Sunday and which he probably went through 
on leaving the city on this very night over eighteen centuries 
ago, to walk to the garden across and drink of the bitter cup 
awaiting him. Below us lay Gethsemani, beautiful in its dream- 
like setting, and easily distinguished in the wide picture by its 
five dark cypresses which swayed in the wind. 

We crossed the stone bridge over the Cedron and entered 
the sacred grounds. The garden itself is surrounded by a high 
wall, quadrangular in shape, and contains rich beds of flowers, 
cypresses and a few gnarled olive-trees of great age. Outside 
we saw the coarse mound on which the: Apostles had slept— 
huge rocks bedded below the winding path to the Mount of 
Olives. Not far from this a column marks the spot where 
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Judas gave the 
kiss of betrayal. 
To see Geth- 
semani in its 
tranquillity, one 
can imagine 
why our Lord 
chose it as the 
retreat wherein 
to pray, far 
from the din of 
the city, quiet 
and alone. 
The next 
morning was 
Good Friday, 
and Jerusalem, 
silent as a tomb 
the night be- 
fore, now be- 
came alive ata 
very early hour. 
Thousands of 
strangers from 
all ends of the 
earth, besides 
its regular popu- 
lation of fifty 
thousand, were participating in the general hubbub. The Easter 
season in Jerusalem presents a varied scene, and the number of 
pilgrims who throng the Holy City is overwhelming. The great- 
est number recorded to have been there is two millions in the 
year the early city was destroyed. All the Oriental Christians who 
can possibly do so journey to it at that moment, just as the na- 
tives did in the time of our Lord when they celebrated the Pass- 
over. In the dense, roving crowds it is difficult to distinguish from 
one another the Armenians, Greeks, Syrians, Egyptians, Moghre- 
bins, Arabs, or the mixed Semites, the distant descendants of the 
scriptural races, all costumed differently, either in long, flowing 
robes, turbans, mantles, long, shirt-like dresses, wide pantaloons 
or fez of varied colors. Their swarthy faces and sharply-drawn 
features told us, however, that they were sons of the far East, 
and we could easily single out from them, through contrast of 
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dress and type, the multitudes of Russians, Germans, Italians, 
and other European races that mingled in the crowds. 

The day was one of those bright ones—the heaven a ceru- 
lean blue—which shed such a mystic glare over the habitations 
of the Orient. From the Franciscan Casa Nova our way led 
us past the ancient bazaar on David Street, where merchants 
had their wares spread out in stalls, they themselves sitting 
leisurely about smoking under a canopy of linen stretched 
across the narrow lanes. The khans were filled with wheat and 
barley, and lounging buyers sat on huge sacks which were flung 
high up in the dark rooms. We picked our way through the 
jam as well as we could, pushed from side to side, until we 
touched the Christian Bazaar Street, where pleasant-faced Orien- 
tals were disposing of their bargains to numerous Russian pil- 
grims. The confusion, gruff laughter, shouting of the muleteer 
for room as he pushed his laden beast through, and the camels 
urged on with burdens large enough to take up all spare space, 
forcing us to make off for the shelter of some doorway, all un- 
nerved and bewildered us. The street corners turn abruptly, 
and you collide occasionally with a Turk who drags with his 
head a skin filled with water, or a peasant woman carrying a 
heavy basket on her head—men, women, children all hastening 
you know not whereto or wherefore. The crowding on Broad- 
way, or on the Place de l|’Opéra, is respectable compared to it ; 
and, after the experience of being squeezed, pushed, and tor- 
mented, you are almost convinced that the Arabs believe in 
putting into actual practice the proverbial saying of forcing a 
camel through the eye of a needle. We reached the stairs 
which lead down to the court-enclosure of the Holy Sepulchre 
~-alive. The stairs were literally packed with Greek merchants 
who sold portraits of the dead patriarchs, Russian czars, pic- 
tures, beads, palm-branches curiously plaited, and many other 
curios and mementoes which the Russian pilgrims buy. The 
court is one of the squares of Jerusalem where all the peasants 
and Bedouins, who come to the city on Friday from the sur- 
rounding villages and camps, lounge about idly after completing 
their morning’s bargain, collected together there for discussion, 
information, and excitement. 

A crowd of that kind was assembled at the moment we ar- 
rived, and they were glancing after the procession of Francis- 
can priests and pilgrims who had entered the church, the file 
preceded by a native Kawas, whose piked baton was respected 
both by Arab man and boy, and whose picturesque uniform 
caused envy among the Turkish officers. We entered after the 
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procession, and the drone-like Mussulman who holds the key 
pushed shut the great door and locked it. None but Latins 
were allowed to be present. For some hours in the day a few 
of the Holy Places in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre are 
at the disposal of the Catholics, but the strong hand of El- 
Islam forbids us to have more. Once inside the historic edi- 
fice, that black hand is felt the more. Many of the faithful 
were assembled in prayer at the Holy Grave. All were eyed 
by a company of soldiers with half-furtive contempt, who sur- 
rounded the Tomb with an air of being the only rightful per- 
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sons there. The Ottoman proprietorship of the Holy Places, 
aided by the wealth of the Russian potentate, is a perpetual 
insult to the Christian world, and this black stain, crimsoned 
and washed for hundreds of years in the past by the blood of 
the Crusaders, has again intensified in blackness, and will con- 
tinue so until some honorable Power subdues that barbarous 
government and aids to throw off that yoke of ignominious 
misery and ignorance under which its subjects now pine. 

The ceremonies of the day began at six o’clock on Mount 
Calvary, an elevation about one hundred feet from the Holy 
Sepulchre, in the chapel of the Latins. The Passion was sung 
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by a Franciscan quartette, the bishop and a retinue of the 
clergy occupying the sanctuary. The religious functions are 
the same as in all the Catholic churches of the world during 
Holy Week. In the evening sermons were delivered in seven 
different languages, at all the holy spots inside the church, by 
Franciscan priests of as many. nations. 

The Holy Way of the Cross is attended by many pilgrims 
in the afternoon. The Via Dolorosa is about one mile in length, 
. beginning at the house of Pilate and leading through the popu- 
lous lower bazaar. The last station is-at the Holy Grave. 

The day also was Yomel-yuma, the Sunday of the Turks, 
and in, the lesser Beiram of the Muslim year, a month after 
Ramadan, the month of fasting, when the devout followers of 
Mohammed scrupulously abstain from food and drink from sun- 
rise to sunset; but at night the debauchery and gormandizing 
they revel in is a shock and disgrace to decency. They were to 
undertake a pilgrimage to Neby Musaa—the tomb of Moses—this 
year, seemingly to ridicule the sacred ceremonies begun by the 
Christians in the morning... A little before noon the muezzins 
called from the slender minarets of Hamra and the close-by 
Kaoukab. Their voices were sonorous and rang out clear, calling 
the Turks to the mosques for the second time that day: “ Allahu 
akbar! Allah is great! I say there is no God but Allah, and Mo- 
hammed is the prophet of Allah. Come to prayer!” The Mus- 
lims who hear the exhortation and do not go to the mosques recite 
one of the shortest prayers of the Koran, called the El-Fatiha 

At one o'clock the anticipated excitement broke loose. The 
explosion of cannons occurred on the west battlement of David's 
Tower, and the ancient hills of Judea seemed to quiver and re- 
echo those-loud voices in a succession of sighs. Everybody was 
hastening to the north-east end of the city as if drawn there by 
magic. Upon the terraces of the narrow streets, flooded by the 
perpendicular rays of the sun, the women and children had 
perched themselves and were gazing about in anticipation. A 
panic seemed to have ensued ; multitudes were rushing wildly in 
one direction, apparently for escape. We were carried along with 
the crowds. Once through the Tower of Antonio, near the old 
entrance of the Temple, a clash of discordant sounds shat- 
tered upon our hearing, and as we advanced the din grew 
in volume. Streams of people were going in and out of the 
grand court of Omar’s mosque, swarming like bees around the 
entrance of an immense hive. The loud, husky voice of a fakir 
who was performing some ordinary feat of deception succeeded 
in gathering about him a crowd of superstitious Bedouins, who 
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THE MOSQUE OF OMAR, JERUSALEM. 


cheered the trickster to the echo. A band of children tumbled 
and struggled ferociously to get a perch upon the wall so as to 
see the sights. The vender of candies was jostled in the crowd, 
and with difficulty could he sell his wares and prevent his stand 
being overturned. Here and there, interspersed in the rabble, a 
group of green-turbaned hadjis were discussing serious things, 
and whenever the cannons roared from the barracks the babel 
of voices, loud even in ordinary speech, would become louder, 
and from thousands of throats escaped wild cheers: “ El-Islam! 
God is great, and Mohammed is his prophet!’’ Horses neighed 
and donkeys brayed, and sometimes the pained camels would 
bellow underneath their heavy loads, the wiry Arabs clubbing 
them to move through the crowds. Women with heavy bur- 
dens on their heads and children swinging on their backs in a 
close netting, hastened through the smallest openings, not mind- 
ing the jostling they themselves, their baskets or their babes, 
received. Every one was seeking a good position from which 
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to view the parade, and dusky forms reposed snugly in the 
large prickly cactus hedges, and every other available position 
on the knoll through which the road cut. To the left, and 
high upon the fluted old walls of the city, sat thousands of 
veiled women under white umbrellas ; and, separated from these, 
unveiled women with designs tatooed in blue on their faces, the 
disigurement proving them to be the wives of Turkish farmers. 
Those from the harem wore broad bracelets of gold and silver 
around their wrists, and tinselled anklets dangled from their 
feet. The rich color-picture their costumes presented, the pri- 
mary reds, yellows, blues, greens, and purples gradient into pinks, 
gold, lavender, and tints which would be the pastelist’s despair, 
presented a spectacle of splendor and pomp which the bright 
Orient only can unfold. The surging ocean of human beings 
high on both sides of the space through which the parade, 
stretching from far-off Siloe to Bab Sitti Maryam (Gate of the 
Virgin), seemed like an ancient army come to life and camped 
there. It was easy to imagine the August One passing through 
a crowd like this from Bethphage on Palm Sunday nineteen 
centuries ago. 

Now came the event. The Turkish army, headed by a band 
of players who produced discordant sounds on brass instru- 
ments, moved swiftly down the street, and the multitude be- 
came confused, turbulent, excited, mad—a fanatic crowd ready 
to sway from peace to passion. First came the Syrian con- 
jurers of the lowest caste. Their faces were disfigured to pre- 
sent an Hellenic appearance. One, like an ancient Psyllian, was 
clucking his magic song and subduing the ferocity of the 
great snake which had folded itself around his body, and the 
head of which was dancing around his belocked face in lam- 
bent homage. He ran swiftly from side to side, not pausing 
once for breath-—now dancing, now walking and holding the 
venomous serpent above his head and stroking its azure neck. 
At every change of his performance the companions at his side 
would pound fiercely on a goat-skin drum, and again pipe forth 
monotonous music from a flute. Blood was streaming from his 
arms and naked torso, where he allowed the serpent to bite 
him. The spectators fell backward in dismay and women 
screeched. A fiddler, drawing his bow over the squeaking 
strings, accompanied the other magicians who held the atten- 
tion of the crowds. One had a sabre penetrating the pit of 
his stomach, and he danced most sickeningly, swaying his body 
from this side to that and moving in a circle. The other had 
a long steel pin forced through both cheeks, which he bit with 
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his teeth, and hampered so, he tried to sing, but only succeeded 
to give out a few savage guttural noises, while he also rushed by. 

The Mejlis Idara (governor), who was the symposiarch of the 
day, was mounted in the lead. Then came the horsemen, their 
stately Arabian horses caparisoned very richly in gold and 
silver, plush and silk, and colored cloths of brilliant effect. 
The riders were turbaned in green as the descendants of the 
prophet of El-Islam. One carried the so-called Sacred Flag, 
a piece of green silk with the Turkish coat of arms embroid- 
ered on it. Hundreds of threadbare flags were carried by 
kawases. The parade wound up by persons deemed venerable 
for their age, the hadjis and the chiefs of the mosques, who 
danced together in a line, throwing up their hands and singing 
to the sound of the Turkish music. Those who played the fool 
most egregiously were deemed stars and encored. All Turks 
who cared to could take in the tail end. The musicians had 
notes to play from, and commenced the marches together, but 
the disharmony and variations, short stops and rebellious charges, 
individual and in concert, which the Turkish music contains, 
provoked the impression that each musician attempted to go 
through his sheet of notes first, irrespective of the hard blow- 
ing his neighbor was doing. The procession moved through 
the Valley of Josaphat into the open country toward the sup- 
posed tomb of Moses, six hours’ distant from Jerusalem. The 
tomb they venerate was discovered in 1655, and bears the in- 
scription in Hebrew, “ Moses, the servant of the Lord.” 

We followed the pilgrims from a distance as far as the 
outskirts of the desert-land of the Moabites, and, as it would 
be dangerous to watch them closer, we left them, a howling, 
hooting army of Mussulmans, as fanatic and irreverent as can 
be imagined. 

A week later the Jews celebrated their Paschal—not like 
the Israelites of old, under the wide, blue canopy of heaven 
in the “ City of the Lord, Sion, which is beautiful’’—in Jeru- 
salem, but in the quiet and seclusion of their houses, that no 
outside eye may witness. They eat bitter herbs with their 
Paschal Lamb, as was the custom of old, to remind them 
of their bitter bondage in Egypt. But how much more bitter 
is their lot to-day, subjected as they are to the strong hand 
which flourishes the star and the crescent! The present race 
owns much of the wealth of this world, but the one place 
which they desire to possess, and which ever brings sadness to 
them, is beyond the reach of their gold. The self-invoked judg- 
ment seems to hover above them still, and the prophecy will 
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come true to the last, as is apparent—“ No pity on Sion, and 
sorrow unceasing.” 

At four o’clock the day before, the Jewish merchants closed 
their bazaars and betook themselves to pray at the outer wall 
which encloses the ancient site of Solomon’s Temple.. Much of 
Saturday was spent there also and in the dingy rooms which 








THE JEws’ WAILING PLACE. 


they use as synagogues. The race living at Jerusalem is of 
several different classes—the Ashkenizim, composed of the de- 
scendants of Russian, German, Bohemian, Hungarian, Moravian, 
and Galician immigrants, who have homes and an industrial 
school; the Sephardim, of Spanish and Portuguese extraction, 
having a hospital; a few Karaites, who have discarded the Tal- 
mud; and the Pharisees and Chasidim, who are separated from 
the foregoing. The quarter which the Jews inhabit is situated 
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south of Omar's Mosque near Sion; and many live on the hill 
which rises above the old Temple Place. The Valley of Josa- 
phat lies below, and they can see the tombs of their ancestors 
there—the valley in which they themselves hope to lie buried 
some day. They come to Jerusalem purposely to await their 
Messiah, and wealthy brethren of their race send hundreds of 
unfortunate Jews each year to Jerusalem from various parts of 
Europe to supply vacancies, and that they may pray for them. 
They are easily distinguished from the other Orientals by their 
tell-tale physiognomy and dress. Single locks of hair fall over 
their temples, and they wear hats trimmed with fur or turbans 
of dark cloth, a long gown rich in color, made of satin or silk, 
and mantles of a dark material edged with plush and hair. A 
broad sash is wound around the body. The women dress in 
semi-European style, much like the peasants of Upper Bavaria. 
Their dresses are wide and all wear a veil over the head, or the 
long white veil-dress commonly used by the Christian women. 
The young women are of rare beauty. The old men bring their 
grandsons to the place, carrying bulky volumes under their arms, 
The women read in the corners. A candle is kept lighted in a 
crevice of the huge base of the wall. When we visited the place 
an old man, costumed ina faded purple robe, his head covered, 
began to pray aloud in a harsh, deep voice. As he finished 
the men, women, and children shouted in variously pitched 
nasal intonation in answer. <A_ kind of litany was used by 
the assemblage, bewailing their fate, their ancient kings, posses- 
sions, and glory. The older men and women actually cried, 
tears streaming down their agonized faces all the time. Their 
bodies swayed from left to right and they glanced furtively at 
all strangers who entered the enclosure. Some of them put their 
heads against the Temple wall, into worn places, in such dramatic 
position as to have one believe they were trying to pierce it 
with their eyes and have a glimpse of the spot where once re- 
posed the Holy of Holies. When they finally leave, the old 
women with tear-stained eyes turn and bow several times sadly, 
until the Temple walls are obscured from their sight. The whole 
scene is tragic and pathetic. No Christian, I am sure, could be 
a spectator without pitying them. 

Holy Saturday was quiet in Jerusalem. Little groups of 
pilgrims could be seen moving reverentially from the city to 
Gethsemani. They gave alms to the poor lepers who were 
sunning their diseased bodies on the highway and calling for 
‘‘ Bakhshish, ya khowaja, bakhshish!” The pilgrims stopped at 
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PEASANTS PASSING HOMEWAKD 
INTO BETHLEHEM. 





all the holy spots en route. Egyptian Copts, who presented 
a most refined appearance in their plain black robes and 
white and black turbans, with their wives half veiled, as_ well 
as a congregation of Armenians, headed by their priest, lin- 
gered in the grottoes, and the church over the tomb of the 
Holy Virgin. And at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
a continuous stream of pilgrims was entering and leaving. 
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The Easter market was going on at the corner of the street 
leading past the Turkish barracks and the road which leads 
west from the Jaffa Gate. There is always hustle and bustle 
here, but to-day it seemed to have a special significance. 
Peasants from near-by Ain Karim, Bethlehem, Siloe, and Beth- 
phage brought over their products and sat carelessly on the 











THE TRADITIONAL SITE OF THE POOL OF BETHESDA. 


street corners in picturesque attitudes. They had no stands, 
but sat cross-legged on the ground and spread the onions, 
olives, garlic, eggs, etc., in sacks and baskets before them, in- 
differently awaiting buyers. Shepherds in their quaint coats of 
hair from Bet Sahur, the village of the flocks, where the first 
Gloria was sung, pushed before them a few fat, bleating lambs, 
to be sold and slaughtered before sundown. Bedouins stood 
about leisurely in groups smoking cigarettes, and were talking 
and laughing. Luxuries are sold extensively on this day, such 
as sweet-cakes, pies, baked apples, and soft and exceedingly rich 
candies, which are served with coffee and rum by the gentle 
Christian women to those who visit them in their houses on 
the days that follow. Every one seemed to be glad. The 
scene had a festive air, and we enjoyed lounging about and 
noting the varied pictures until night set in. 
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That night, from a high position in the centre of the city, I 
gazed upon Jerusalem. Above was the dark, perfect heaven 
from which myriads of stars were twinkling; below lay the 
wreck of earthly splendor. As I awoke on Easter Sunday 
morning the gray dawn was heralded by the exultant ringing of 
bells. I occupied the same position on the terrace as on the 
night before. But it was not the light of a common day that 
often I saw grow elsewhere; it was a spiritual, tender light 
which arose in the far eastern heaven behind the majestic lines 
of Mount Olivet that morning. The city was not unadorned 
and strange as in the night; but a cream-light was streaming 
downwards, first touching the golden cross on the dome of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and then chasing the purple-gray shadows out 
of the surrounding valleys. The white clouds, which were 
moving around the rising sun, the rays of which now bathed 
Jerusalem in brightness, seemed like a company of seraphs 
who heard the glad sounds proclaiming in the present world 
that ‘“ He is risen,” joyously took up the same theme for their 
happy song in the world beyond in vast accord. The pilgrims 
who thronged Jerusalem that morning had the peace of faith 
written upon their countenances; their souls absorbed a new 
significance of the first infinite Easter. As for us, we saw 
Jerusalem first at the sunset hour; we now were willing to 
leave it, after having seen with our own eyes the birth of a 
happy morning in the Christian year, in the same Jerusalem 
where the Light arose centuries ago. 
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be 


THE Master painted Ladye Rose the daintiest 
Of flowers of Spring ; 

The Master brake a box of spikenard on her breast 
Perfume to fling ; 

The Master set Sir Knight, the thorn, to guard her well 
From every ill; 

With sword unsheathed Sir Knight aye stands: her mystic spell 
His soul doth fill. 


IT. 


But in the night the spoiler came, alack! and tore 
From off her stem 

The Ladye Rose; bruised haply now for evermore 
Her vesture’s hem: 

Valiantly fought Sir Knight, ruddy his sword with gore 
Sparkling like gem— 

But far away and far the cruel spoiler bore 
Earth’s diadem. 


ITI. 


The Master placed my Ladye Rose on the fair brow, 
As on a throne, 

Of Mary, his Mother sweet, Mother of Sorrows now, 
Sad and alone. 

Twined he there thorn and rose, Sir Knight and Ladye Rose, 
Sword trickling blood— 

First buds of passion-tide, Sir Knight and Ladye Rose 
First drops of blood. 
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THE NEW LEAVEN IN MODERN LIFE. 


BY REV. HENRY E. O’KEEFFE, C.S.P. 





aa UST at present I can find no more trenchant 
figure than the parable of the Leaven to repre- 
sent the processes of transformation that seem 
to be passing through the religious world. Even 
the least observing see these changes; but seeing 
them, they see them not, neither do they understand them. 
They are taking place at our very doors—within our hearts— 
for the Kingdom of God, the new life, is within. 

Men utter from pulpit and platform prophecies which they 
cannot interpret, and when I hear them cry that ‘we are on 
the verge of a mighty revolution,” I fancy that they do not 
deliver the message faithfully; in other words, that pseudo- 
prophecy is not a lost art, that seeing they see not, hearing 
they hear not, neither do they understand. As the leaven is 
seething in the lump of meal, I believe I see beneath the 
fermentation of modern religious decay the leaven of God’s 
Spirit, generating a new life, which is giving a new form and 
a new nature to the mass of humanity. The leaven is leavening, 
probing, penetrating, pushing up and out into the three measures 
of meal, into three directions: religiously, socially, individually. 

The last two divisions may be reduced to the first. They 
are at bottom religious. It has been denied, but it nevertheless 
seems true, that as of old so in the modern history of Europe, 
all the great struggles have been fundamentally religious. The 
most popular among religious questions is that of Christian 
Unity ; but it has been mooted so much of late that we almost 
grow faint at the mention of it. This arises, not because we 
deem the subject unimportant, but because we have seen it 
used as a peg for men of shallow habits of mind to hang their 
words upon, out of lack for other and sincerer thought. But it 
is the strongest expression of that fermentation which is stirring 
beneath the religious mass. And there are choice spirits among 
us, like Leo XIII. of Rome and Lord Halifax of England, 
who constrain us to believe that to gather together the splin- 
tered sects of Christendom seems a dream which is not all a 
dream. Christ’s pre-eminent prayer, the songs of prophets, the 
aspirations of holy men throughout the modern world, provoke 
the conclusion that no mere negation in history could arouse 
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such universal demonstration. Enthusiasm concerning it has 
become contagious, and, like all great problems, the many are 
waxing fervid about it, but few can contribute much to its 
solution—“ seeing it, they see it not.” It has become the 
fashion in lectures, speeches, essays, and even sermons, to deal 
in contrasts, to alarm by prophecies of war as against peace, to 
draw on popular sympathy by the accentuation of striking in- 
equalities, as, for instance, the horrible contrast between the 
poverty of the poor and the wealth of the rich. Yet in all 
this, it would not be unfair to say that much of such eloquence 
is but sham and pretence. As for the union of Christendom, 
my human intelligence, my knowledge of history, assure me 
that it is not only impracticable but impossible. Yet it is in 
the nature of religious movements that oftentimes, like leaven, 
their workings are in secret and their agents led not so much 
by human wisdom as by faith—-so it may be with the question 
of Christian Unity. No light is being shed, but voices may be 
speaking in the darkness of the night. 

The woman in Christ’s parable hides the leaven in three 
measures of meal—it is buried deep down in the dough. 
Its operations are hidden; its results we see. We know 
that if certain hindrances are not placed, certain effects will 
follow from a certain cause--the method of its workings 
we do not pretend to understand. So, too, it may be with the 
leaven underlying all modern religious vitality. It may be a 
latent principle secretly transforming the sodden mass of meal. 
It is a principle among scholastics that from corruption pro- 
ceeds generation. It is a principle in the physical world, and 
it occurs too in the realm of the spirit—from darkness light, 
from blood issue, from travail birth, from decay life. Timid 
souls are being frightened at the ruthless destruction of re- 
ligious belief, and upon its ruins is being reared what would 
seem to be a wider structure; upon the horizon is the glim- 
mering of a more crimson dawn, perhaps the advent of some 
new era. The mass of dough is fermenting. From that lump 
of sluggish, inert matter shall come loaves of substantial bread. 

The greatest event that has happened to this planet arose 
from out of historical misfortune—upon the relics of decay. 
Greek culture had touched its acme and was on the wane. 
Rome had brought back captive the treasures that supplemented 
the perfection of its own external civilization. Yet it has be- 
come a commonplace to describe the moral rottenness that 
lurked beneath these classic glories. Men said that the Fall of 
the Roman Empire meant that all was on the verge of dissolu- 
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tion; but it was then, at this most distressing period of history, 
that Jesus Christ, the Leaven of the Nations, hid himself in 
three measures of meal—the three civilizations: Greek, Roman, 
Oriental—until the whole was leavened—the purification of the 
body politic of the world. History is repeating itself, and that 
which has happened several times before may happen once again. 
Philosophers who weep over the present do not know history. 
They should shed their tears in church-yards, over the graves of 
the dead. It was from amid the debris of the fallen pillars and 
the broken arches of the temples of the gods that there loomed 
up the pathetic figure of Jesus Christ, a Teacher so divine that to 
speak of Him in connection with Buddha, Mohammed, or Con- 
fucius, seems like blasphemy. 

Is our age religious? I cannot tell—I do not know. Yet 
of this am I convinced, that if it is not a religious age, it cer- 
tainly is not irreligious. What is the meaning of this recent 
reaction against the glorification of science, except it be a dim 
recognition of the higher life which moves beneath and above 
the material bulk? Why have the most material scientists 
changed their complexion of mind in relation to religion? 
Why have they begun to appreciate so keenly its usefulness 
even while they deny its validity? The conversion of a mind 
like Romanes and the change of intellectual basis of a thinker 
like Huxley are mental transformations, which ought not to 
be made little of when studying religious problems. 

I fully realize that there are clouds in the religious sky 
which are not lined with silver, and many more not tinged with 
roseate hue. At times there is the lightning’s flash, the dis- 
tant peal of thunder, and all the purple hills seem shrouded in 
infernal black. Why, to reconcile some of the jarring Christian 
sects !—it would be as feasible to link a war-steed and dray- 
horse to a chariot and drive them across a battle-field, thick 
with wounded soldiers. I see, too, the tremendous gap between 
the grosser forms of materialism, and the higher things of the 
spirit. Christ’s sublime dictum: “Man lives not by bread 
alone,” is denied. The sum and end of life is to shield man 
from the storm and the wind, the frost and the heat; from 
plague and pestilence, fire and water; to weave raiment and 
suckle infants, to plan bridges and build houses. Some weeks 
ago and, amid the applause of a multitude, the saints were 
dubbed as vermin, lice; and the bridal robes of perpetual 
chastity, the habiliments of night and death. In such a case 
and with such a crowd under the spell of an orator, applause 
VOL. LXVII.—7 
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is 0! little real worth, and the mad violence of his language 
proves the seething restlessness of doubt. The visage of 
doubt has become shrunken and dejected, the eyes hollow, as 
if peering into the mouth of a cavern. The shadows of death 
are chasing him to the brink of the grave, and his voice, full of 
melancholy, makes its act of faith, with the piercing cry: 
Reason says “perhaps”; Hope says “yes”! His following con- 
fession is tinged with tragic pathos: “In the night of darkness 
hope sees a star, and listening love hears the rustle of a wing.” 
Almost all the high-class agnostics see the indispensableness 
of religion to human life. The spirit must be fed on something, 
even more than the body! Everywhere the vehemence of reli- 
gious discontent is intense. What more frequent than religious 
conventions, public controversy, missions, revivals, open-air meet- 
ings for prayer, street preaching, evangelical alliances? Ministers 
of different denominations are taking each others’ pulpits, minis- 
ters of different denominations all taking part in one and the 
same service, ministers of different denominations denying doc- 
trines that they have preached for years. Although in many 
of these acts there is radically a denial of the objective value 
of known dogmatic truth, although they may manifest the prin- 
ciple of the relativity of human knowledge; nevertheless they 
portend the nature and violence of religious dissatisfaction, and 
the widening out of religious sympathy. Already there is the 
rumor of a Universal Religious Congress to be held in Paris at 
the Exposition of 1900. Our “ World’s Parliament of Religions,” 
in Chicago, was indeed a stirring scene, and its reports read 
with interest by many inquiring minds. Religious investigation 
is not infrequent even among the laity. Of course, those who 
are merged in business generally do not study religious ques- 
tions, except as they affect the interests of business. Yet reli- 
gious difficulties are naturally talked about in clubs and acade- 
mies and wherever serious men are associated. In society it is 
not polite to provoke religious disputation, yet religious opinions 
drop very glibly from the lips of the worldly-minded, and in 
the most frivolous gatherings. In the universities, where reli- 
gion is oftentimes cold—sometimes dead—it is nevertheless used 
as a practical good, while it may be considered only an abstract 
good. This is no greater phenomenon than to find a student 
who admires Christianity as being conducive to a high ethical 
standard of morality, yet who would do all in his power, because 
of some inherent personal prejudice, to oppose its extension and 
embodiment. 
As indicative of the spirit of inquiry in the science of re- 
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ligion, a new word has been coined to distinguish a fundamen- 
tal idea: “ Churchianity” as opposed to “ Christianity.” Curses 
are hurled at Churchianity—benedictions showered on Christi- 
anity. Christ is applauded, the church hissed. Declamations 
are filed against churches, creeds, and clericalism, because they 
shackle and choke the freedom and essence of religion. They 
are charged with having wrapped around the beauteous body 
of religion a vesture woven of the human accretions of the 
centuries. Nevertheless religion is praised, sometimes exercised ; 
but theology is attacked—attacked because it is considered to 
be the creation of ecclesiasticism: the expression of the minds 
of successive generations of priests and parsons. Nevertheless 
religion is respected, sometimes loved, but Scripture is dis- 
credited—discredited because of errors in history or geography 
or science. 

Yet the dominating intention in all this opposition is to 
promote religion, but in a freer and fairer form. Men seek to 
safeguard the idea of religion, yet, at times, will not admit the 
necessity of its concrete living embodiment. It is illogical, to 
be sure, but that such a distinction should be made at all be- 
tokens religious thought, and a craving for change, transition, 
or upheaval. This craving for something religious seems to me 
to give the reason why a partial negative religion, why a moral 
system like Buddhism, could get a hearing at all in a country 
like ours. The appetite for the curious, the mystical, the oc- 
cult, prompts emotional natures to listen and accept, just as 
if Christianity did not possess for them every healthy religious 
idea, every jewel of religious truth, and in a more precious set- 
ting. Similar reasons may be presented for the spread of 
spiritualism, faith-healing, theosophy, palmistry. Just where the 
diabolism in these beliefs begins and where deception ends, 
and what part hysteria plays over all, it is very difficult to de- 
termine. However, these weaknesses argue not the lack but 
the excess of faith. Doubt is the lack of faith, superstition its 
excess. Beliefs like these show the symptom of that fermenta- 
tion, upheaving the torpid religious mass—it is the chemical 
reaction, so to speak, necessary for the leavening of the meal. 
From out of the heaviness and dulness, the sourness and stench, 
the kinks and bubbles in the lump of dough shall be quickened 
into life the sweet and wholesome bread of religion. So, too, 
is it unreasonable to hope that below this complex religious 
disturbance there is throbbing something more than human, an 
energy which it pleases me to call the new leaven in modern life? 
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SERVICE. 
BY MARY F. NIXON. 
I. 


Zq)NEE-DEEP within a fragrant field, 
Kissed by the sun at noon, 
Beneath the turquoise blue of heaven, 
Fanned by the airs of June; 
Wielding aloft his gleaming scythe— 
Toy in his sinewy hands— 
Midst nodding clover, golden rye, 
Good Brother Basil stands. 


II. 


Yet when the midday Angelus 
From belfry rings each day, 
He pauses for a moment, there 
A simple prayer to say: 
“© God!” he prays with earnest mien, 
“ Hew down my vile conceit, 
And make my life as fragrant as 
The clover at my feet!” 

















SERVICE. 


III. 


Within his monastery cell, 
On studious thought intent, 
Brother Antonio’s keen dark eyes 
Upon a scroll are bent. 

Wrapped in his books, he studies oft 

Of some great deed of yore, 

Yet, as the prayer-bell rings, he kneels 

Lowly upon the floor. 

IV. 

‘Dear Lord,” he humbly, sweetly prays, 
“ Make me forthwith to know 
That Thou art the great fountain-head 
Of Wisdom here below. 

Make me to feel that all the toil 

And labor here for me 

Is but a snare of pride, unless 

It to Thy glory be!” 

V. 

Brother Antonio bends o’er books, 
Counting his labor play ; 
Blithe Brother Basil sings at work 
Through the long summer day. 

Great souls! to toil'and duty vowed, 
Brothers in truth are they ; 
Both in their service praise, as well 
As in the prayers they say. 
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THE STORY OF A MISSION. 
REV. WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


MES TIEN the time came for a mission in St. Paul’s 
parish, New York City, the Fathers were naturally 
anxious to make it a thorough one. We felt 
that no change in the old style of mission, as 
far as the main features are concerned, would be 
beneficial. To preach the end of man, and to tell how man’s 
soul is wrecked and saved, must ever be the purpose of a mis- 
sion. Now, the Exercises of St. Ignatius most perfectly metho- 
dized the meditation of these eternal truths, and St. Alphonsus, 
prince of modern missionaries, most perfectly fitted them to 
the wants of the people. So the old mission stands as the new 
one and the best one. 

But yet a mission is capable of progress in its adaptation to 
novel conditions of the people, and its grasp of new oppor- 
tunities for general good, such as the use of the press and of 
other means of advertising. Thus, the best mission is the one 
which reverently preserves traditional methods, while eagerly 
seeking new means of making them more efficacious. 

St. Paul’s parish being typically urban in its character, a 
thorough-going visitation was necessary. The people of city 
parishes enjoy but a minimum of that powerful means of grace, 
personal acquaintance with the parish clergy. “I know mine 
and mine know me” can only be said by the city pastor in 
an official sense. Hence many souls are lost for want of per- 
sonal care; hence the sacraments are too often but oases in a 
desert of vice—a yearly or half-yearly breathing-time in an 
otherwise habitual state of sin. The visitation of the parish for 
the purpose of hunting up hardened sinners and of interview- 
ing every man and woman on religious matters, and (some- 
thing very important!) to be interviewed in turn, is a prere- 
quisite for a spiritual renewal like a mission. 

The missionaries spent many days, and especially many 
evenings, before the opening Sunday in the visitation, often 
returning several times to the same family. During the earlier 
weeks of the mission the names of obstinate sinners were con- 
stantly being handed in, and these were sought after again and 
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again, with the best results. In a word, the Apostolate of Shoe- 
leather preceded that of the living word in the pulpit and the 
sacramental word in the confessional. We think that the visi- 
tation was the most potent cause (apart from the unseen and 
uncalculable influence of divine grace) of the great success of 
the mission. It set everybody talking, it brought the priest 
into every family, it was an offering of some extra hard work 
on the part of the clergy and of practical zeal on the part of 
the devout laity. ; 

At the same time as the visitation began the help of the 
Apostolate of the Press. The subjoined card was distributed 
personally by the Fathers during their excursions through the 
parish : 


A FOUR WEEKS’ MISSION A [lission to non=Catholics 


WILL BE GIVEN IN THE ve . , wae 
” Will be given during the week beginning 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 


Beginning Sunday, Jan. 9, and ending 


Every Parishioner is expected to Attend and Make the 


Ist week, beginning January 9, for the MARRIED 
WOMEN. 
2d week, beginning January 16, for the UN- 


Sunday Feb. 6 Services every evening at 7:30. 
5 . . 
Opening Sermon at the High Mass, Sunday, Prayer. 
January 9 O Lord Jesus! who didst suffer and die upon the 
ee Cross for the redemption of all mankind, we beseech 
ALL ARE INVITED. thee to look down with Thy tender eyes of pity upon 





all the members of this parish. Send down Thy Holy 


Spirit into the hearts of all—that the good ones 


Mission. amongst us may become better, that the sinners may 


MARRIED WOMEN. Spirit amongst us all.— Amen. 


3d week, beginning January 23, for the MARRIED 
MEN, 


the Catholic Mission. 


4th week, beginning January 30, for the SINGLE 


MEN. 


Night Service at 7:30 P.M. Instruction, Rosary, 
Sermon, and Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


5 A.M. Mass and Instruction. 

8 a.M. Mass and Instruction. 

Important Notice--On Sunday, January 16, 
the first Mass will be at 5 o’clock instead 
of 5:30, and so continue every Sunday until 





be converted, and that the careless and indifferent 
may be enlightened, so that all may be prepared for 
the coming of Thy missioners, and that there will be 
a complete and thorough outpouring of Thy Holy 


Non-Catholics are invited to attend | 


We earnestly ask every member of our parish 


HOURS OF SERVICES. to take the interest in the Mission that it de- 


Morning Services: 


further notice. [OVER.] friends to make it. 





Many thousands of these invitations were thus handed 
around by the priests themselves, and were soon everywhere in 
the hands, the pockets, and the prayer-books of the people. 
Meantime, of course, carefully framed announcements were 
made at all the Masses for some Sundays beforehand and 
public prayers were offered. The monthly parish Calendar con- 


serves. It appeals to you especially, for it con- 
cerns your soul. Behold now zs the acceptable 
time, now ts the day of salvation. It appeals to 
you because of the love you should have for your 
neighbor. Catholic and non-Catholic are your 
neighbors. Urge them to make the Mission. 
The best thing you can do for the New Year is 
to make the Mission yourself and try to get your 
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tained extended and thoughtfully-worded exhortations, and the 
daily papers were induced to print brief notices. A big sign 
was fixed above the main entrance to the church, changing 
from week to week, and attracting the attention of the cease- 
less tide of humanity surging about the corners and upon the 
platforms of the adjacent elevated railroad station—a fact which 
accounts for many who are not parishioners making the mission. 

The division of the exercises into four weeks was a necessi- 
ty. Each week the church, great as it is, was filled twice every 
day, at 5 A. M. and at the evening service. 

The grand total of the four weeks’ mission, including chil- 
dren, was over 13,000; indeed it went considerably beyond that 
number if we count those who straggled in to the Sacraments 
during three or four weeks after the close. The count was 
entirely accurate, each of the penitents, exclusive of “ repeaters,” 
receiving the Paulist Remembrance leaflet, by which means the 
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totals were computed. 














We give herewith a copy: 
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“og “is Ie 
PuT THIS IN YOUR PRAYER-BOOK AND KEEP IT AS The DLast Whords of Advice 
A REMEMBRANCE—>»¥ GIVEN AT THE MISSION. 
me OF THE MISSION | I. Be careful to say your morning 
or THE and evening prayers ; tor prayer isthe 
key to the treasures or Heaven. “Asi, 
PAULIST FAMHERS. and ye shall receive,” says our Lord. 
II. Often call to mind that it is ap- 
pointed for you ONCE TO DIE—you 
know not when, nor where, nor how: 
| only this you know: that if you die in 
mortal sin, you will be lost for ever; if 
you die in the state of grace, you wil! 
be happy for ever. 
“In all thy works remember thy 
last end, and thou shalt never sin” 
| (ECCLUS. vii.) 
III. Never neglect to hear Mass on 
| Sundays and Holydays of Obligation. 
© uv sour! never forget those happy | | By uniting our hearts with all the faith- 
days when you were so sincerely converted | . ; ; ifice of 
toGop. Never forgetthe promises you then | ful in offering up the great Sacrifice of 
made to Gop and your Father Confessor. the Mass, we offer, 1st, an act of in- 
O SACRED HEART OF Jesus! burning — . ' Ls 
with love for me, inflame my heart with finite adoration to God; and 2d, we 
love for Thee : , Sn 
| 2 Oo Mary | obtain for methe gracetoper- | bring down upon ourselves the choic 
| severe in my good resolutions. est blessings of Heaven. 
a! i al, Ww 
ak ere “I 
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thoughts, say quickly, “JESUS and 
MARY, help me! 
Hail Mary till you have banished the 
temptation. Remember that Gop 
sees you at every instant. 


fall again into sin, be not discouraged ; 
quickly beg pardon of Gop, and seek 
the first opportunity to go to Confes- 
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* 


A dark cloud hangs over the Catho- VIII. Go to Confession and Com- 
lic family that neglects Mass. munion once a month, if possible; at 

IV. Be careful about what you read, least never allow three months to pass 
for bad reading is poison to the soul. without approaching these  Sacra- 
Provide yourself with Catholic books. ments. By Confession our souls are 
Take a Catholic newspaper. cleansed from sin, and strengthened 

V. Remember that a man is known to resist temptation. By Communion 
by hiscompany. Keep away from the our souls are nourished by the Sacred 
saloon. Beware of the familiar com- Body and Blood of JEsus CHRIST. 
pany of persons of the other sex. Re- “ He that eateth Me, the same also 
member what you promised at the shall live by Me” (JOHN vi. 58). 
Mission, and fly from the danger of A Prayer for the Conversion of 





sin; for “he that loveth the danger : 
shall perish in it” (ECCLUS. iii.) | ten-Catholice. 


VI. When you are tempted by bad 


VII. If you are so unhappy as to 


O Lord Jesus Christ, thou Good 
| Shepherd of souls, we beseech thee to 
Then say the | grant us the grace to be missionaries 
of thy holy Faith; that our conversa- 
tion may be so instructive and our be- 
havior so edifying that thy lost sheep 
shall be led to hear thy Church, and 
be brought to the unity of the one fold 
and the loving care of the one shep- 
herd; who livest and reignest for ever 


* 











The attendance was something wonderful. The women, 
married and single, edified us greatly by their punctuality, their 
patience in standing—as hundreds did during the entire service 
—and their zeal in bringing sinners. The married men, in some 
respects, carried off the prize. Their numbers naturally fell short 
of the single men, but their attendance was more punctual, es- 
pecially in the early morning, and their attention to the sermons 
and instructions very gratifying. Much of this is accounted for 
by the working Holy Name Society, whose membership, strictly 
practical, passes nine hundred men, mostly married. That large 
number of aggressive Catholic men was more than enough to 
leaven the whole lump of twenty-four hundred who received the 
sacraments that week. We all know that the best and worst 
men in every parish are married -men; in this case the best 
easily carried the day against the worst, thanks mainly to the 
Holy Name Society. 

Yet, somehow or other, we felt that the young men bore 
away the palm. There is more show in their piety, even—or 
perhaps especially—when it is new born. Their temptations 


sion, and start again in a new life. and ever. Amen. 
“ He that shall persevere unto the Our Father, Hail Mary, Glory be 
end, he shall be saved” (MATT. X.) a the Father. 
——__—__—_—__—_—___—_——_%% FF % 
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are stronger, their wisdom is smaller, their vanity is more 
silly ; hence, as they fall below other classes in incentives to 
good, they are more deserving of praise for their penance. 
Their week filled the souls of the missionaries with consolation. 

The dispositions in the confessional were excellent—on the 
part of sinners, deep sorrow for their sins and entire readiness 
to take practical means of amendment of life; on the part of 
the good people an unfeigned purpose to struggle forward to 
Christian perfection. Against the proximate occasions of vice, 
so very common and so very enticing in our cities, penitents 
spontaneously made the necessary promises. One of the best 
fruits of the mission was the handing in of over 2,500 signed 
promises of total abstinence ; eight hundred of these were made 
by the young men alone. The sermon on intemperance was 
preached Wednesday or Thursday night of each week, and a 
card given to each person present; this was a total abstinence 
promise for a specified time, and was to be signed and kept 
at home; but a coupon was attached, bearing the name and 
address of the signer, and was handed in to the missionaries 
as they went through the church collecting them, the evening 
after the temperance sermon. In this way a blow direct 
is delivered against the dominant vice of all city parishes, and 
it is effected without undue pressure, the signing being done 
after giving time to think and pray and advise with the “home 
authorities.” The following is the card: 


©OTAL + ABSTMINENGE*PROMISE 
MADE 


At the Mission given by the Paulist Fathers 


Church of St. Paul the Apostle, 


NEW YORK, JANUARY, 1898. 


For the love of God and for the good of my soul, I 
promise to abstain from intoxicating drinks. 


Serr ip CR eee ee i Oe nee 


ee LL 


This card was used with all classes, married and single, 
sober or intemperate, some for cure, others for preventive, and 
all to help on the good cause of temperance, to create an 
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aversion for convivial habits, and to antagonize one of the 
deadliest foes of the church in our country, the saloon. On 
the reverse side of the card was the following: 





A’s REASON. 


I feel that by making thus promise I can en- 
courage others, who may need it, to do the same. 


B’s REASON. 


I have noticed that those who make and keep 
such promises are better Christians, have better 
health, longer life, and pleasanter homes than 
habitual drinkers. 

C’s REASON. | 

I cannot afford to be constantly drinking. I | 
have a family to support, and they need all I 


| can-earn. 
D’s REASON. 

[ must do some penance for my sins; such 
self-denial is pleasing to God and meritorious 
for me. 





E’s REASON. 

I am afraid of giving scandal to my children. 
or to others; should any one by my example be- 
come a drunkard, what could I answer in the 
day of Judgment ? 


F’s REASON. 
Drunkenness is a great cause of sin, cruelty, 


and crime; I intend to avoid even the occasion 
of it. 


G’s REASON. 
Once I was a victim of the drink habit. I am 
resolved never again to submit to its slavery. 


H’s REASON. | 

When the demon of discord caused by drink | 

enters the house, the Angel of Peace departs. 

I prefer dwelling with the Angel of Peace | 
than with the demon of discord. 








Many new members joined the temperance societies of the 
women as well as of the men, recruits being enrolled, however, 
only after the mission was over, lest brittle timber should be 
put into the good ship. Over three hundred members were 
added to the great Holy Name Society, and large additions 
were made to the League of the Sacred Heart and the So- 
dality of the Annunciation. Meantime a class of grown-up 
persons was formed for confirmation, and Bishop Farley ad- 
ministered the sacrament to more than two hundred. Thus 
the Catholic mission was a signal success. 

Let us do justice to those who mainly caused it—the prac- 
tical Catholics of the parish. When appealed to to be mission- 
aries with us, to pray and to work as sent by God to save 
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sinners, they took us at our word. They beset sinners with 
every form of spiritual attack and gave them no rest till they 
surrendered and came to the services. Even Protestants helped. 
These saw the big sign or read the press notices which we 
managed to have inserted in the city dailies, and chaffed their 
Catholic friends, not all in joke either, about attending to their 
religion. Two Protestants working down-town with a “hickory ” 
Catholic of the parish saw the sign, and one of them said: “If 
I were a Catholic I would show my appreciation of my reli- 
gion by going to that mission.” The other Protestant backed 
him up, and their careless friend was finally shamed into mak- 
ing the mission, and related the incident to one of the mission- 
aries—an illustration, by the way, of the decadence of Pro- 
testant prejudice. During the four Catholic weeks the people 
were now and then reminded of the week for the non-Catholics 
which was coming. Each penitent received, folded in the 


ordinary remembrance leaflet (itself containing a prayer for 
conversions) the following ingeniously concocted stimulant to 
missionary effort : 


© Se- @ 








Apostolate of Prayer 
AND 


Work for the Conversion of America to 
the True Faith of Christ. 


A Prayer for Christian Unity. 


GOD the Holy Ghost, Spirit of 

Truth and Love, who desirest 
that all nations and peoples and 
tongues should be brought into one 
Faith, we beseech Thee to enlighten 
our understanding and strengthen our 
will, that we may zealously work and 
pray for the conversion of our beloved 
country. Grant us the privilege of 


. Select ONE Sout for whose conver- 
sion you wish to pray in a most 
special manner. 

. Pray daily, in union with all the 
members, that the Most Precious 
Blood of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ may fall upon and 
save that one soul. 





- By good example, by great gentle- 
ness and kindness, attract that one 
soul to Christ. Lose no favorable 
opportunity, by conversation, Cath- 
olic reading, acts of charity and 
self-sacrifice, to gain that one soul 
for whom Jesus died on the Cross. 

- Do not lose hope if you do not at 

once succeed. Remember that pa- 
tience is a missionary virtue as 
well as zeal. ‘‘Sois the kingdom 
of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the earth, and should 
sleep and rise, night and day, and 
the seed should spring, and grow 
up whilst he knoweth not.’ (St. 
Mark iv. 26.) 
Report success to your Pastor, and 
bring him others to join this Apos- 
tolate. One soul is worth the 
Blood of the Redeemer. 





er Cctumeus Press, 120 West 60TH Sr., N. 7B > 








helping our fellow-countrymen to be- 
lieve the doctrines which our Lord 
Jesus Christ taught by His Apostles, 
and to accept the means of salvation 
which, through their successors, He 
administers unto men’s souls. O 
Holy Spirit! Thou personal Bond of 
Infinite and Eternal Union between 
the Father and the Son, grant that 
all mankind may be made one, as in 
Thee the Father and the Son are 
one; grant that all may belong to 
that one Fold, of which Christ is the 
one Shepherd, and go onward by the 
one Way of Truth to life everlasting. 
Amen. 

Our Father; Hail Mary; Glory be 


to the Father. 
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We opened the non-Catholic mission the closing Sunday of 
the last week of the Catholic mission. Of course every effort 
had been made by the missionaries to attract Protestants to the 
services, depending mainly, however, upon the personal exer- 
tions of our parishioners among their friends. Needless to say 
that vast audiences of Catholics came; but we had, as we ex- 
pected, a large attendance of non-Catholics every night, no 
less than six hundred at some of the lectures, perhaps even 
more. The zeal of Catholics for their own salvation broadenéd 
out until it embraced their separated brethren, and by every 
means allowable sought to bring them to the church. We 
wish to insist that the reason for the evident improvement in 
tone as well as increased attendance of non-Catholics at this 
year’s mission is to be attributed to the Catholic people’s zeal. 
In this parish they have been for many years steadily reminded 
of their vocation to convert their fellow-citizens to the true 
religion, and now they are pretty fully awake to that holy duty. 
They know that we are ready to do our part, and always at 
their service to instruct or even to argue with their non-Catholic 
friends, and that we have in the church office an unfailing sup- 
ply of free doctrinal literature. In fact the people are begin- 
ning to have a missionary conscience, and results show accord- 
ingly. This is illustrated by the way the invitations to non- 
Catholics were distributed. We printed three thousand copies 
of the accompanying card, placed them in envelopes, and 
notified the people at Mass two Sundays before we began with 
the non-Catholics; the three thousand were gone in a flash—it 
was hard to get a single card that Sunday noon. They were 
all addressed and mailed by the people to their non-Catholic 
friends ; and this was a strong reinforcement to the invitations 
given personally. 


You are invited to attend a course of Lectures in 
the Paulist Church, Columbus Avenue and Fifty- 
ninth Street, during the evenings of the week begin- 
ning Sunday, February 6. The topics chosen are 
calculated to interest you very deeply, bearing as they 
do upon matters of vital religious interest. They 
will be presented in a friendly spirit, our purpose 
being a plain exposition of Catholic doctrine and 
practice. 

This card will secure you a seat during the en- 
tire course. Very faithfully yours, 

The Paulist Fathers, 
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The reverse of the card read as follows: 


List of Lecture Topics. 


No Salvation outside the Catholic Church.— 
This dogma clearly explained. 

How to be rid of Sin.—Actual practice of 
Catholics.—The Confessional. 

The Dead.—Our relation to those who have 
gone before us. 

Church Authority.—Its necessity for preserving 
purity of doctrine and administering the 
aids of religion. 

Communion with the blessed in Heaven.—The 
intercession of the Saints. 

The Real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist.— 
The Sacrifice of the Mass. 

The Interior Life of Catholics.—Prayer, Medi- 
tation, Sanctification. 


QUESTION BOX. 


The result was very consoling. The most intelligent of our 
Catholics were present every evening, mingled with the best 
kind of non-Catholics, whom they had in most cases brought 
with them. We noticed that a very large proportion of our 
guests, as we may call them, acted not only with decorum, but 
even with reverence, many of them joining in the hymns, and 
kneeling during Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Doctrinal leaflets were eagerly accepted every night. Many 
hundreds of good books were bought by the non-Catholics at 
the church entrances (for a very small price, to be sure) and 
taken home to play the silent part of the Apostolate of the 
Press in future conversions. Ninety-one non-Catholics attended 
the first meeting of our Inquiry Class. Of these more than 
three-fourths are practically certain of taking instructions and 
of being received into the church in the near future; this in 
addition to about a score of converts already received, men 
and women whose instruction was found advanced enough to 
be finished during the five weeks of the mission. 

The faults we have to find with the Catholic mission are all 
centred in one—a week is hardly long enough to add to conver- 
sion from a sinful life a sufficiently developed prospect of per- 
severance. We have said that we preach the old mission of St. 
Alphonsus; let us frankly correct that statement, and admit 
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that we and missionaries generally preach an abridgement of it 
—we do not, we cannot as yet, give the fulness of effect in an 
eight days’ mission that can be given by a fortnight. The old 
mission which the writer knew, even as lately as in the early 
seventies, is now seldom given. It embraced two full weeks of 
preaching to the same auditory; it fully developed the motives 
of repentance; it fully developed the means of perseverance. 
Special discourses were delivered against besetting vices; the 
love of God, and the sufferings of Christ, together with other 
of the nobler motives for a good life, were not crowded into the 
background ; they were so strongly urged that they could domi- 
nantly characterize the whole spiritual effect of the mission. 
In all religious influences time is of great value, hurry is an in- 
jury ; as, for example, even an appearance of haste in a confes- 
sor hurts his ministry, just as a leisurely, deliberate, patient, and 
waiting manner helps him. So with our “divided” missions, 
and our one week’s missions generally—they are too short in 
time, they are too scanty in matter. It is remarkable that 
with all this deficiency so many sinners are permanently con- 
verted, being helped by good example at home, by good read- 
ing, by increased church facilities, by more numerous clergy— 
for a zealous and painstaking parish priest is a gift of God for 
perseverance superior to that any mission can give. But let us 
not cease to hope that missionaries may be so multiplied that 
soon the integral fulness of spiritual benefit may be easily given 
in these gatherings of the people for a renewal of Christ’s sov- 
ereignty over them and the freer working of his church for their 
salvation. We read in the history of missions in Italy and 
France that a band of fathers would remain in a small parish 
over a month, thoroughly hunt up every sinner, first drive home 
the fear of God till it became a permanent quality of the soul, 
then elevate this motive by constant preaching and personal 
converse into habitual and conscious love of Jesus Christ. Much 
the same should be done to-day in a great number of our own 
parishes, and it is not done for lack of missionaries. 

What somewhat atoned for this want in our mission, though 
not entirely, was the great church, which accommodated more 
than three thousand persons, most of whom could be seated 
during the services. The congregational singing also helped to 
soften hearts. The people were their own choir at every service, 
early morning and night. The hymns are tuneful and their words 
full of solid doctrine, worth knowing by heart. The singing, 
especially that by the great chorus of the men, was something 
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heavenly. The men as they sang were preaching God’s truth to 
themselves in noble musical cadence; they felt it, and it aided 
the mission effect wonderfully. 

Fewer defects, we think, can be found in the non-Catholic 
mission than in the Catholic one. We got the audience, we 
imparted plain teaching of the chief typically Catholic doctrines, 
we answered questions ranging over the entire field of religion, 
natural and revealed, and we stocked every non-Catholic hearer 
with the printed truth in abundance. What more could we do? 
The answer is the burden of complaint of all who are engaged 
in this Apostolate; we do not preach penance enough to non- 
Catholics, nor other motives which are calculated to stimulate 
the conscience to positive acceptance of the truth, as well as 
to active search for it. 

To this the rejoinder is that non-Catholics are not nearly 
so much attracted by such topics as awake a dead conscience as 
they are by those which are in dispute between themselves and 
the church. This course may be pursued, however: the doc- 
trinal discourses may be toned with a gentle note of divine 
love, or some strong sentiment of responsibility to God—as in- 
deed we tried to do. 

Anyway, we have reason to be thankful to God for our 
mission, one of a kind given by all communities and by the 
new diocesan missionaries everywhere in this country. As to 
converts, our success this time is very encouraging. Consider 
that every convert, according to the usual rule, will sooner or 
later bring in at least one other, generally more, and this gives 
a cheerful outlook. “To him that hath shall be given” is never 
more true than in the case of a parish in which converts already 
abound. Each harvest fills not only the barns, but provides 
seed-corn for yet other harvests. 





























The Life of St. Augustine,* by Philip Burton, C.M. 
—The writer spent a couple of years in Algiers and 
visited Hippo, Tagaste, Cirta, and other scenes of 
the life and labors of St. Augustine. The effect of 
this was to bring home to him the conviction that 
although as well informed about the life and work of the great 
bishop and doctor as readers generally, he in reality knew 
very little. .A new spirit entered him, he saw things in a new 
light—a man cannot be adequately judged apart from his sur- 
roundings—-so under the influence of these feelings, and in the 
midst of the scenes where St. Augustine was born and lived 
for the greater part of his life, he prepared the historical study 
now before us. It is an admirable work. The author has not 
spared pains and he was full of reverent- sympathy in his task. 

He prefixes a map of Roman Africa in the fourth century, 
and in a section he gives a diagram of the city of Hippo 
which exhibits the favorable situation it held for commerce and 
defence. It stood in the space between two rivers, and these 
natural guards were completed by walls that ran in almost par- 
allel lines from river to river. 

The city, together with an extensive territory, formed a Colonia 
of the Empire, one of those municipalities by which Roman 
policy discharged the claims of veterans and consolidated her 
conquests. As every one knows, these places were miniatures 
of the great city in structure and government. Rome was the 
model for the divisions of the new city, its public structures, 
streets, baths, walls, outlets, and, what was more characteristic 
still, for its government in all the subdivisions of administration, 
judicial and executive. The region was a rich and populous one 
for a hundred and fifty miles to the south of Hippo. The birth- 
place of St. Augustine, Tagaste, which is about fifty miles to 
the south of the city which gave the name to his bishopric, 
could not have been a town of much importance, though a very 

* Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
VOL. LXVIL-—8 
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ancient one; for, we think, there is hardly more known about 
it than the very important fact that within its circuit on the 
13th of November, 354, one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
of the Western Fathers first saw the light of day; and this 
other, which might be reasonably inferred, that it was one of 
the free cities. 

For those engaged in combating the errors of the age gen- 
erally, and in particular in missionary work to persons outside 
the church, the life and writings of St. Augustine would be an 
armory. It is not that he is the Doctor of Grace—and he is 
this as surely and in the same way as Athanasius is the Doctor 
of the Incarnation; it is not because of the piercing intellect 
which went like a spirit through heretical arguments and isolated 
the sophisms so that they could be seen by any eye; but be- 
cause of the road he walked from heresy into doubt that he 
was in the right way, and the weariness of the road, till God’s 
grace became the guide to lead him by the hand. When we 
are told that faith is credulity, that revelation is impossible, that 
matter is eternal, that we ourselves, just as we are, are the 
effect of a particular approach and gyration of atoms, and that 
to accept any other view is to write ourselves down asses, we 
can point to the greatest intellect the world has seen, bending 
its head like a little child of simple faith in submission to the 
voice of God. 

The work before us could not give us St. Augustine as he 
is in his mass of writings, but it affords an inducement to those 
who have time and talent for the enterprise to go to the works 
themselves. Even when many of his errors had melted away, 
what constitutes the problem of this age of ours remained. It 
may be classed under four heads: the nature of God and of 
the soul, the nature of sin and the origin of evil. Surely the 
teaching of the church has been misrepresented on these vital 
points in the works which modern men of science read. They 
have misrepresented her teachings in their own writings. To 
many among them the judgment is, they know not what they 
do; but how many show an animus that is, indeed, consistent 
with want of knowledge—but also with a hatred which prevents 
true knowledge reaching them. There is the stranger case 
still, of men who possess knowledge to understand how the 
church has been calumniated, men who perceive that if there 
be an alternative between an eternal mindless operation of force 
on something which offers itself in appearances—for this is all 
the word “phenomena” means—that alternative is what the 
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church teaches, yet who will not come into the light. We shall 
apply to them St. Augustine’s words about: himself when, 
though nearing the goal, he could not see how the church and 
the Holy Scriptures had proved their claim to teach the truth. 
“T suspended my assent, dreading a precipice, but this suspense 
was deadly; for I thus demanded in such things the same 
kind of certitude I had as that seven and three make ten.” 
He did not give up; the mercy of God and his mother’s prayers 
took him out of his difficulties. The task he had set himself 
was arduous in the extreme, but in its consequence it teaches 
the lesson that good will need never despair of finding God. 

It would be worth the while of men of science to examine 
the grounds for their belief in the result of their experiments, 
to think how many facts away from themselves they believe on 
testimony ; and possibly they will come to the conclusion—if 
they do this honestly—-which St. Augustine came to, after the 
stage we spoke a moment ago about, that those who received 
the Holy Scriptures were more reasonable than those who re- 
jected them. This at least will be something. 

In a previous article we made a reference to the African 
Church, but we cannot refrain from mentioning that its general 
synods were very frequent; during the most of St. Augustine’s 
time they were annual and were usually held in Carthage. The 
provincial synods were still more frequent, and besides, special 
committees of bishops were appointed for various purposes. St. 
Augustine was almost always present, much as he disliked 
being away a moment from his flock. In that former article 
we referred to the influence of paganism, especially in the parts 
remote from Carthage; there were other evils too, among them 
Manicheism, against which he was constantly engaged. And 
finally we have the Donatist schism, which, beginning in 311, 
almost brought the church of Africa.to ruin. Nothing can give 
a better idea of the zeal and energy of this extraordinary man 
than his conflict with the Donatists. His life was in danger 
from their violence; still he went to synods and other functions as 
if the imperial army were about him. He wrote against them, he 
appealed to them, he did everything that a true pastor ought to 
do. He left their subterfuges no loophole for escape; his arms 
were at the same time open to receive them. He wrote against 
their great advocate Parmenian, he wrote on Baptism, he 
wrote against Petilian, another tower of strength for the Dona- 
tists, and he answered Cresconius, who had endeavored to re- 
build Petilian. Besides, for his own flock he issued a pastoral 
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“On the Unity of the Church” and a mass of books, many 
of which are nothing short of treatises; and all this he did in 
the years between 401 and 409, besides preaching and the 
duties of the episcopate. The work against Parmenian consisted 
of three books; that on Baptism, seven; that dealing with Peti- 
lian, three; that in answer to Cresconius, four. 

We shall close this notice by stating in propositions the 
points of his arguments against the Donatists: 1. The fact on 
which they pretended to found the schism had frequently been 
proved false, to the knowledge of the public. 2. Even if true 
it was immaterial, as the validity of sacraments does not depend 
on the worthiness of the minister. 3. No reason could justify 
a local church in separating itself from the Universal Church 
and the centre of Catholic unity--the Apostolic and Roman 
See; and no church that had done so could have the slightest 
claim to belong to the Church of Christ. 


The Water of the Wondrous Isles, by William Morris.*—This 
tale, which is told in the form of a fairy tale and in quaint English, 
can hardly be described as a very successful achievement. 
Nothing could well be purer than the style—it is really old 
English and not make-believe—but the lesson takes long to be 
learned. Like all fairy tales, there is a purpose in it, so that 
what we have is really an allegory; but the incidents in that 
species of composition should flash their meaning into the mind 
in connection with the ruling purpose of the teacher. They do 
not; they are well told, but can only be praised as independent 
descriptions, as if the author had before him those who compile 
books called selections from the best authors, and meant to 
supply a page or two. The mood of the witch when she fears 
Birdalone is escaping from her control, is described with the 
condensed force of poetry+—as in this way: “ And this led her 
into fierce and restless moods; so that she would sit staring at 
the maiden’s beauty, handling her knife withal and scarce able 
to forbear her.”” This may be taken as a fair specimen of the 
poet’s power to flood the mind with a life-history in a sentence 
or two. The story of the kidnapping of Birdalone when a little 
child, the sufferings she had undergone in the time of her 
growth in the witch’s cabin to the hour then striking, and 
shadowing it all the suggestion that a wicked purpose had been 
the witch’s motive throughout, we have in this sentence. The 
face of the witch’s sister, “both proud, foolish, and cruel,” is 
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strong and terse as Tacitus, and tells in these three words 
what historians often, novelists always, take a page to convey, 
We need not follow her through the adventures. she meets 
with—there is a flavor of the “Idylls of the King” in them—from 
the time she escapes from the cabin, “the House of Captivity,” 
until she finds herself back in the burg from which she had 
been stolen when little more than an infant. We can recommend 
the book, even though we think the author’s talents could have 
been better employed when writing it. 


Historiographia Ecclesiastica, by William Stang.*—-This work, 
which is a catalogue of works on ecclesiastical history for the 
use of priests and seminary students, by Dr. Stang, profes- 
sor of theology in the American College of Louvain, supplies 
in some two hundred and thirty-eight small pages the result of 
immense research. At the end he gives the Holy Father’s letter 
on historical studies. The first chapter, which is a short state- 
ment of the sources of ecclesiastical history, is constructed in 
that scientific form which at once leads the student to see that 
he is to travel in a beaten path to a direct end. For instance, 
in the division of the sources of knowledge, they are classified 
with reference (ratione) to their origin, order, and form; 
regarded from the point of view of origin, as inspired and 
uninspired—that is, divine and human; in reference to their 
origin, primary and secondary; the first those which contain their 
authority in themselves or which have not taken their facts 
from an antecedent writer, the second those which have de- 
rived them from previous authorities; and finally with reference 
to the form of the sources into written and unwritten. There 
is a little chapter on the art of criticism, to be applied to those 
studies which may be considered very needful for those young 
men who know everything already, “not to indulge in ingenious 
conjecture beyond good sense (p/us justo), not for the mere 
sake of showing penetration (acuti ingeniz) to call in question 
things about which there can be no question (certzssima). We 
cannot close this note better than by quoting the author’s hope 
“that his little book will be a guide on the road of truth to 
those who pursue the study of church history—since he does not 
deserve the name of theologian who is ignorant of it—and 
«assist them in unfolding the glories of the church.” 


The Scholar and the State, by Henry Codman Potter, Bishop 


* New York : Benziger Brothers. 
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of New York.*—This volume consists of seventeen addresses 
and papers by Dr. Potter on various subjects that may be 
considered to have one connection—his desire “to lift all local 
questions into their highest atmosphere.” They are, therefore, 
in some ways manifestations of a purpose to infuse morality 
into social science, or, as he would phrase it, to apply Christian 
ethics “to local questions, movements, or occasions,” “ without 
which no state or scheme can end otherwise than in ultimate 
failure or ruin.” The object is a good one, and we com- 
mend the object he has in view. 

The first address is called an oration, the second is called 
an address. The first was delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Chapter of Harvard University, and is entitled “ The Scholar and 
the State”; the second is ‘Character in Statesmanship,” and is 
certified as an address. It was given at St. Paul’s Chapel, New 
York. The reason for the difference of description is not 
obvious. There is an official in European universities known as 
the Public Orator, whose duty is to deliver a Latin—possibly 
a Greek—oration at some important function. We believe his 
perquisites are somewhat honorary, like the laureate’s, but you 
do not half like to say a Greek speech and Latin speech, so you 
call his rounded periods the Greek or Latin oration of the 
Public Orator on the occasion, etc. 

Having said this much of the mould, we are bound to add 
there is a wholesome spirit in the effort; it recognizes that 
the highest duty of the scholar is to bear a part in the life of 
the state; that he must participate in its interests at any cost 
—this, of course, is the meaning of somewhat grandiloquent 
language. 

In a paper furnished to the Century, November, 1884, he 
gives the public what he calls “A Phase of Social Science.” 
We have not seen for a long time an essay in which a writer 
contrived in so few pages to present so great a number of those 
half-truths that people usually take for the entire truth. There 
is, in one or two of them, that speciousness which forces con- 
viction on those who have not an instinctive perception of a 
fallacy. It is true, for instance, that there is no such inhumanity 
in the dealings of society with the weak and criminal as there 
was a hundred and fifty years ago in England, but does that 
prove that there is a corresponding advance along the whole 
path of social and family life? He takes as his text one of 
those pictorial passages that embellish Macaulay’s History of 
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England and which have not a particle of philosophical value, 
though their literary excellence cannot be too highly praised ; and 
he builds on this, as on a foundation, a structure consisting of 
facts in no way connected with the text, observations that, when 
correct, are irrelevant, and then he puts on the dome in the 
shape of a conclusion which is a begging of the question 
where it does not rest on an equivocal middle term. 

Now, assuming Dr. Potter had brought you by correct rea- 
soning from such a statement as that the conscience of society 
is more delicate than a hundred and fifty years ago—he could 
not do it, but suppose he did—to the proposition that indis- 
criminate charity is mischievous, he still leaves you to think 
that the man who puts his hand in his pocket, no matter when, 
where, and under what circumstances, is an enemy to society. 
Though observing, as our last remark, that his quotations from 
the New Testament are not in point, still we say that anything 
which helps to bring back the morality of Christian thought 
to its place in society is to be welcomed. 


History of the Protestant Reformation in England and Ireland,* 
by William Cobbett.—This is a cheap edition of Cobbett’s well- 


known work, revised by the Very Rev. Francis Aidan Gasquet, 
D.D., O.S.B. We recommend our readers to get it. Catholics 
will find an account of the movement in England and Ireland 
which changed the control of the religious establishments in 
both countries, and the religion in the latter which they may 
rely upon, and not the less that the writer was an English Pro- 
testant. Protestants, if they do not choose to regard it in any 
but a social and political light, will nevertheless find most valu- 
able information on the part borne by Protestantism as an agent 
in promoting the welfare of society in the sense of the whole 
social body, and not part of it called the rich and powerful. 

If the immediate effect of the Reformation was to make the 
rich richer and the poor poorer, it is worth considering what 
were thé principles which brought about the change. If this 
process continued until Cobbett wrote, something about seventy 
years ago, were those principles still in force? or how far were 
they modified by social antagonisms? If the effects are still 
felt in social problems, even though the principles are not now 
defended by reflecting men, what conclusion ought the student 
of society arrive at as the most likely solution of these problems? 
It is a singular thing that a work which, though written with 
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great power, can claim no higher rank than a pamphlet in the 
interest of the working classes, seems of the utmost value, while 
the scientific treatises written in their interests apparently pro- 
vide no remedy. 

Cobbett’s work shared the fate of books written before 
their time. He was one of the people himself, an agricultural 
laborer in England who, at the age of seventeen, enlisted as a 
private soldier in the British army. He devoted himself to the 
study of English grammar under inconceivable difficulties; his 
knapsack was his bookcase, the edge of his bed his study chair, 
his writing-table a board upon his lap. Fortunately for him, 
the major commanding his regiment, in the absence of the 
colonel, was an Irish gentleman—the unfortunate Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. Through Lord Edward he obtained his discharge, 
went home and entered on the career of a journalist, which 
made him the leading advocate of popular rights in England in 
his day, and finally led to his election to the House of Com- 
mons. These particulars do not appear in the work before us, 
but we mention them as an inducement to working-men to read 
a work which should be the primary one to study in connec- 
tion with their claims upon society. We do not think the book 


should be regarded as a controversial one; we regard it, as did 
all others at the .time of its appearance, as a_ socio-political 


pamphlet. 


The School for Saints, by John Oliver Hobbes,* is an attrac- 
tive book. The hero, Robert Orange, is a man with the intel- 
lectual sentiment of the middle ages combined with the know- 
ledge and capabilities of the present time as the basis of his 
character. He possesses strength, not merely on the author’s 
word, but in his views, the manner of expressing them, and his 
influence upon other characters. He has a belief in ideals 
because he has faith in God, but there is a hardness of tone 
in giving opinigns which approaches cynicism, a severity of 
judgment on others which is unlike the charity of Catholics; 
though he is a convert, from an appreciation of the beauty 
and logic of Catholic thought as the reflex of the Lord’s 
teaching, and Catholic life as the instructed imitation of: the 
divine life. This estimate is not, however, General Prim’s, with 
whom he came in contact on being arrested in an incident of 
the Carlist rising, for which we must refer the reader to the 
book itself. Prim read in his ascetic face and the strong will 
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and conviction expressed in it, a type he may have met—the 
priestly enthusiast who unites the cause of legitimacy with the 
church, The spy or intriguer (or both), Mudora, judged him a 
man of intense and practical ambition, only disturbed by vision- 
ary longings inherited from his ancestors. He may have 
appeared to both of these men in these lights, for men esti- 
mate from a standard made up partly of their own mental 
and moral nature and of their experience. They misjudge 
these to the extent of the personal equation, but we have 
more materials and the personal element is absent. In an 
indirect way this interest of ours in Orange evinces the power 
of the drawing. A good deal more will be understood when 
the reader goes to the book. The singular history of Brigit is 
a romance arising out of what had been intended to be a 
fraudulent marriage by an archduke with an actress, but which 
later on was solemnly contracted, only that it was intended it 
should be regarded as a morganatic alliance. She was the only 
child of the marriage. On the archduke’s death she was to 
have become the object of an astounding political intrigue to 
place her on the archduke’s throne—we must suppose he was 
in some way an independent: prince and not a mere member 
of an imperial family—but her high sense of duty does not 
permit her to become the centre of a revolution against her 
young half-brother. Between her and Orange there is a pas- 
sion of that lofty and everlasting kind which has existed in 
intellects that moved the world, but which wise-acres have so 
often pronounced reveries of vanity and not absorbing forces. 
The moral plane of the work is almost at the highest, its pur- 
pose apparently to show that the pounding of the world is a 
school for saints as well as the penitential friction of the clois- 
ter. There is no mistake in the lofty spirit of the writer, her 
belief in the claims of duty to blind obedience, her scorn for 
expediency, her still greater contempt for pious frauds, flatteries 
to gain adherents, methods which honorable men would not 
dream of employing in the engagements of life, but which are 
resorted to in the furtherance of a great interest like that of 
legitimacy, or a supreme moral force in government like the 
church. 

Upon the whole we are pleased with this novel. It means 
something and is inspired by something. The author sees 
God as the ruler of the world and of the soul, and she has an 
under-swell of intensity that indicates she is compelled to tell 
this. There is nothing profound in the book, but there is a 
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clear knowledge of human nature, and her actors and her pup- 
pets perform their parts, and one or two men and women live 
their lives and eat their hearts amid the actors and the 
puppets. 

Parflete is a very detestable character and hardly like any 
we should look for in fiction. There are fools in real life who 
like to have a reputation for everything that is wicked, pro- 
vided that the excellence of their manners is conceded. 
Parflete is one of this class, but we hardly see what purpose 
of a villain he serves in fiction. There is a sort of selfish 
good-nature not inconsistent with utter want of principle, but 
Parflete’s good-nature has no place in the piece; he is a re- 
porter’s account of a character, but there is no life in him. 
But we may put him aside, for the author’s sense is in the 
opinion that to imagine excellence and to love it—whether it 
may be real, as it often is, or merely supposed, as it can be 
sometimes—is not given to low understandings. So in this phil- 
osophy of conduct we have a key to a work written with the 


quiet and self-possession which mark the tone of a well-bred 


woman. 


Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe,* edited by Annie 
Fields\—There is naturally a good deal of interest round the 
life of a woman like the subject of the work before us. She 
wrote a work of fiction which, whether an exaggeration or not 
of the staple which must be supposed to have been its material, 
produced a wonderful sensation on two continents. In the 
United Kingdom its appearance caused a tumult of excitement 
in society as great as that which had stirred it from its depths 
when the judgment was pronounced in the case of the negro 
Somerset. That judgment, as the world knows, was the first 
blow to the Bristol interest, with its thirty members of Parlia- 
ment to maintain slavery in the West Indies. 

That Mrs. Stowe may have believed her word-pictures were 
not creations of a morbid fancy—or, more directly to the 
point, that they were not over-highly colored representations of 
a system which she condemned, we are inclined to think 
probable. She was evidently a woman whose imagination was 
all ablaze when her feelings were roused. She took no mea- 
sure of the proportions of things in themselves, and no account 
whatever of their relations to individuals or the part they bore 
in social economy. We have an instance of this uncalculating 
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tone of mind in the extraordinary paper published by her 
concerning the affection which existed between .Lord Byron 
and his sister. We remember well the effect produced by that 
publication in England. “ Monstrous,” “infamous,” “ unscrupu- 
lous,” “a vulgar American’s madness for notoriety,” were the 
forms in which public and private criticism delivered them- 
selves. 

Yet we think it intelligible enough that Mrs. Stowe might 
be convinced that there was something dreadful in the private 
history of Byron and his sister’s relations and that she should ex- 
pose these in justice to her friend Lady Byron, for whom she 
appears to have entertained the greatest reverence and affection ; 
and that she did not pause to consider whether it became a 
respectable woman to fling upon the world a work merely sen- 
sational in its suggestions, notwithstanding their horror. What 
we mean is, that no awful tragedy came in, whether of aveng- 
ing gods or a malignant fate, to raise this infamy to the 
moral sublime, as in CEdipus, no fiendish, inconceivable cruelty 
and unnatural hate to lift it to the sublime of pathos, as in 
the agony of Beatrice Cenci. It was like the scandal of a 
court ante-room when whispers were made and eyes winked 
about the Regent Orleans or about Charles II. of England, 
and no one cared a straw whether these hints were believed or 
not. Both in France and England at the time we speak of 
the minds of men were drugged as by intoxicants, and what 
was in their minds came out in words and looks and gestures, 
as the ruling ideas of drunken men will, without decency, 
honesty, self-respect. 

This is about the best extenuation we can offer for the out- 
rage inflicted upon living people by Mrs. Stowe as a tribute to 
the suffering of her friend Lady Byron. We see great venera- 
tion in her letters to Lady Byron; she looks up to her asa 
person from another planet who in pity visited this one, and 
linking her fate to one of its most gifted inhabitants, found that 
he was a Satan and a satyr. Certainly those letters show an 
inordinate desire on the part of Mrs. Stowe to cultivate Lady 
Byron’s friendship—so much so, indeed, that in any one except 
the author of Uncle Tom's Cabin we should attribute it to tuft- 
hunting of a very pronounced character. The fact is, Miss 
Milbanke was not the innocent child of another world when 
she met Byron; she was a young lady of fashion, and, unless 
we are much mistaken, she knew as much as any one in Lon- 
don society of Byron’s doings—or, more correctly, the tales 
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about his doings that valets told to ladies’ maids, who repeated 
them to their mistresses with suitable horror, mystery, and de- 
light. “His lordship’s own man, mem, told it in the house- 
keeper’s room, mem; I don’t know what it meant, mem; it 
was down at Newstead, mem.” To the present time we do not 
know the true story of the separation; but we think there is 
enough to show that Byron behaved with good feeling and 
submission. The outburst of public morality which took place 
at the time is familiar to every school-boy who has read 
Macaulay’s review of Moore’s Life of Byron, and we think 
the value of that periodical access of virtue has been success- 
fully gauged by him. 


The Madcap Set at. St. Anne’s* is a healthful, natural story 
of convent boarding-school life. At one period the tendency 
of writers for children and youth was to draw characters pre- 
ternaturally good. Latterly, it has been to depict them as 
abnormally bad. Neither extreme is touched in this book. The 
decision of the Madcap Set to inaugurate its career of iniquity 
by the truly girl-like deed of putting on its best attire on a 
working-day is charmingly natural, and the ways in which each 
was convinced of the falsity of the school-girl saying, “ Be 
good and you will be happy, but you won’t have a good time,” 
are Spencerian in the best sense of that hackneyed educational 


phrase. 





I.—THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN.+ 

This work is intended to supply a more compendious expo- 
sition of the Gospel of St. John than that of Dr. MacEvilly. 
It is directly for the use of students who might find the latter 
work to some extent a task upon their time; and a fortiori the 
commentaries of Maldonatus, Estius, and A Lapide. We do 
not think students lose anything by Dr. MacRory’s plan. In 
the easier passages he has left a good deal to the student’s own 
intelligence, and this saves space; so that in those passages in 
which men are at liberty to differ he gives them the precise 
assistance that a professor ought to give his class. 

In the Introduction, a summary of eleven pages, he takes 
up seriatim the question of the authenticity of the Gospel, 
that of its authorship, the persons for whom and the object 


* Zhe Madcap Set at St. Anne's. By Marion J. Brunowe. New York: Benziger 
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with which it was written; he tells the plan of it, when and 
where it was written, says a word about its integrity and the 
language in which it was written; he offers some observations 
on the Lord’s discourses in the Gospel and some upon the 
errors against which it was directed. This is a valuable sum- 
mary, putting at a glance the resuit of much reading. 

Coming to the commentary, the first thing that strikes the 
reader is the analysis prefixed to each chapter. It is pecu- 
liarly short, but groups the subjects treated in sufficient outline 
to be an aid to memory in reading the Gospel critically, or in 
the composition of a sermon. But it is with the exposition we 
are most disposed to deal; for we do not know of any work, 
closely examined, whether in literature, history, or social science 
in any of its branches, which bears evidence of finer and more 
judicious sifting. We said a moment ago he passed over the 
easy passages lightly. What well-informed reader has not expe- 
rienced with a revulsion of feeling the care and fulness with which 
sO many commentators in the whole field of criticism handle 
parts that are obvious? When the meaning is as clear as day- 
light, your commentator pours rays upon you from all quarters, 
and not always white ones. If he makes a sound remark, it will 
be one so obvious that your patience is severely tried; if he 
tells you something that appears new in the connection, it is 
certain to be wrong, or at the least misleading. Now, Dr. Mac- 
Rory is not a guide of this kind. 

We have not the space to do more than indicate one or two 
passages in which this discernment is shown, but they may be 
taken as samples of the character of his book. We have before 
us Mr. Ornsby’s edition of the Greek Testament. Scholars re- 
member him as professor of Greek and Latin literature in the 
Catholic University of Ireland. He was one of that group 
which followed Newman from Oxford. Ornsby’s edition is from 
Cardinal Mai’s Vatican Bible, and the notes, philological and 
exegetical, which the editor furnishes have been always looked 
upon as the results of the most accurate knowledge of Greek 
and familiarity with the best learning of exegetists. 

In the very first phrase, “In the beginning,” the interpreta- 
tion of Ornsby, which followed prevailing interpretations, is not 
that adopted by Dr. MacRory. Ornsby’s is that Ex arke means 
from eternity. No doubt there is a certain inconsistency in his 
exposition when he says that it is the commencement of all 
duration and eternity, for he perceives that this is a commence- 
ment without a commencement, a beginning without a begin- 
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ning. Now, duration is only a measure of time, and it seems 
to us very clear that the beginning of duration is the beginning 
of time. Take the idea of eternity in the most abstract form 
in which you can think it—that is, a void, a silence, a negation. 
Something occurs to disturb that silence, fill that void; you 
have a point of time. It moves; you have a series of points by 
which the motion of the something is measured. This certainly 
is the meaning of arke in the classical authors, except where it 
is used for a principle or element; but even this use does not 
conflict, but rather confirms the interpretation, beginning of 
time. 

We find this is the view of Dr. MacRory, though he quali- 
fies it by saying that “it most probably’”’ means the beginning 
of all created things. All the same, his genuine opinion is the 
same as our own; for when he refers to the third verse, which 
states that all things were made by the Word, it is plain that 
he takes “in the beginning” to mean when something hap- 
pened, when created things were called into existence—to mean 
the point when time began, and as these things were made by 
the Word, that therefore He was before them. We do not 
pause upon another meaning which does not rise out of the 
force of the words. The verb “was”’ (em) he explains, of course, 
as already in existence; and though this would be the render- 
ing suggested by the whole context, we are pleased to see the 
armed-at-all-points manner, for he calls attention to the point 
that if St. John meant that the Son began to exist at the dawn 
of creation the word egenecto would be that used. 

The Word (The Logos) is the Second Person. St. John uses 
the Word to designate Him in his first Epistle and in the 
Apocalypse. The Word is not a mere abstraction or attribute 
of God with St. John is, of course, clear; for this Word was 
with God, this Word was God, was made flesh, dwelt amongst 
us; and in the person of our Divine Lord was witnessed to by 
the Baptist. The note on this point is full and satisfactory, and 
affords an excellent illustration of the thoroughness with which 
the task is done throughout. 

“And the Word was God.” He enters rather at length into 
the critical examination of this sentence; not that we mean he 
spends an undue time upon it, but we think that a great deal 
of the criticism which hinges on the absence of the Greek arti- 
cle before “God” in this clause seems too refined, and it was 
hardly worth his while to combat it. We find a very good 
exegesis of this passage “ And the Word was God” (Theos en 
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O Logos) in Winer’s New Testament Grammar, and not the 
less good that it is short. It is the same-as Dr. MacRory’s, 
but Winer goes straight to the point. He says St. John could 
not have omitted the article if he intended to designate the 
Logos as the Theos—that is, the noun “God” (Theos) would 
then alone be ambiguous, This is clear from the clause “‘ The 
same was in the beginning with God,”’ when we have the article 
before ‘“‘God.”” He has a good note on the last three words of 
the sentence, “ And without Him was made nothing that was 
made.’”’ But we have no space to say more about it than this, 
that he seems to hold, and we think rightly, that on dogmatic 
grounds there is no necessity for connecting these words, viz., 
‘that was made,” with the preceding words of the verse; ac- 
cordingly, the connection would be “ That was made in (that is, 
by) Him was life,’’ or “What was made was life in Him,” or 
“What was made in it was the Life.” He prefers this last, and, 
while weighing the claims for and against the other forms and 
the ordinary one, he states in a satisfactory manner the rea- 
sons for his preference. We hope this work will have a large 
circulation among the clergy of this country. 


2.—THE SALESIANS’ HOMES FOR BOYS, 

There are a thousand inmates in Don Bosco’s Institute 
in Turin. An Irish Salesian priest and a young Londoner, 
a clerical student, made my visit thereto most interesting and 
helped me to understand their wonderful house. 

There is a delightful book, Dox Bosco, from the French of 
Villefranche, by Lady Martin, and it lets one into the secret 
of the spirit of the Salesian Homes. Having read that book, 
many things too were clear to me which otherwise I certainly 
should have failed to understand. 

Four hundred and fifty boys are learning trades, and about 
five hundred are busy in the schools, where the government 
curriculum is gone through and pupils are prepared for the 
university or for the seminary. Thereare about fifty technical 
teachers, many of them being former children of the home. 

I was taken first to see the printing department, in which 
boys are not only trained to handle types in every way they 
would do ata printer’s, but also to cast the types, to stereotype, 
and to go through the many delicate operations necessary for 
producing colored bordered missals of the utmost beauty and 
intricacy. A pictured page was under the press, as I looked 
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on in amazement, which had to receive seven colors besides a 
fine gilt tracery; that is to say, it had to make eight separate 
journeys under the rollers of that great machine. Failure in 
any one passage would mean failure in all. 

Three ten-horse-power gas-engines. supply the motive power 
for the presses. In the country, not. far from Turin, the Sale- 
sians have a paper-mill which supplies other printing establish- 
ments besides their own. They have also a book-binding de- 
partment; so that the books they put forth are very much 
their own—their type-foundry supplying the type to impress 
(probably) Salesian thoughts, by means of Salesians’ scholars’ 
hands, on Salesian paper, which will be bound into volumes on 
the premises! The house may farther mark the work as its 
own by illustrating it from its own draughtsmen’s designs. 

The quality of the work done may be gauged by two facts: 
there are always two years’ orders im advance, and the Salesian 
work has obtained gold medals, or diplomas, from the Vatican 
Exhibition, Brussels, Cologne, London, and Edinburgh, and I 
know not how many honors and distinctions besides. In the 
book-shop the salesman, on one occasion when I was there, 
was a boy of about fourteen—a model of quickness and intel- 
ligence. His pride in binding, printing, and in the high guality 
of every sort of work, combined with cheapness, was amusing 
and delightful to witness. In this library are educational, de 
votional, and entertaining works in mamy languages. Don Bosco, 
the founder, was a voluminous author, and of course his books 
form a great feature in the collection; but writers, ancient and 
modern, and of many lands, are well represented on the Sale- 
sians’ shelves. The young salesman was well informed as to 
methods and cost of transmission of his wares, in Italy and 
abroad; in short, he had a capital business head on his young 
shoulders, after three years’ training by the Salesian Fathers. 
Nor were all his gifts of the commercial sort. He had an 
enthusiastic spirit, and though so “smart,” was just a fresh- 
hearted, eager, simple boy. 

The industrial part of the Home is not all comprised in the 
various branches of the book department. Tailoring is taught, 
so is boot-making. One of the most attractive technical school- 
rooms is the carpenter’s shop. Wood-carving and sculpture 
have a studio. There is a bakery, and there is a forge, where 
silent, athletic young Vulcans wield the hammer, and shape 
forth many useful things, besides ornamental metal work, to 
surround shrines, for railings, gates, etc. 
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The premises are plain, bare, even poor—the church ex- 
cepted, which is most rich and stately. If is the famous 
‘oratory’ dedicated to Our Lady Help of Christians, or “ Don 
Bosco’s Madonna,” as the people love to call her. 

There is something very touching in the splendor of their 
church beside the Salesians’ evident poverty. They are not 
endowed. They beg their way, when they cannot work their 
way. At Turin the institute is almost self-supporting. But 
they are constantly opening houses in new places in both 
hemispheres, and the beginnings are always a fearful struggle. 
Money and food and clothing, however, always come after 
awhile. Like Don Bosco in his early work, the infant com- 
munities, even in these days, often endure severe privations— 
cold, hunger, contempt, and every imaginable hardship. 

The boys at Turin were perhaps the best recommendation 
of the home. Happy-looking, merry, manly lads, full of trust 
alike in friends and strangers, they seemed the Jdeau ideal of 
healthy childhood. At work and at play they are with their 
priests. It was lovely to see, in the shops and the playground, 
on what good terms were masters and pupils! The priests 
might have been just merely the elder brothers; and they took 
the rough and the smooth in a very energetic game of ball 
with perfect simplicity, unaffectedness—even heartiness! 

Don Bosco gathered his boys into his heart of hearts. 
Those trusting little lads at Turin show that they are loved 
and fathered. They show, too, the eminently practical direc- 
tion of their training. Don Bosco said his aim was to turn out 
good Christians, who should be excellent workmen. 

And the human material for this product was, and is, the 
poorest of the poor; orphans, neglected children, the class 
from which juvenile criminals are recruited. What a marvel 
of pious alchemy, to make human gems out of the very refuse 
of the community! 





3.—WORDS FROM THE CROSS.* 

There is no better way of sympathizing with the sufferings of 
Jesus at this Passion-tide than by meditating on the last words 
he addresses to us from His Cross. They are the last testament 
by which in a few words he sums up all his doctrines and 
teachings, and consideration of them will ever be to us a source 
of consolation and grace. And this is why the publication of a 


* Meditations on the Seven Words of our Lord on the Cross. By Father Charles Per- 
raud. With an Introduction and an Epilogue by his brother, the Cardinal-Bishop of Autun. 
rranslated at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y., from the sixth French edition. New 
York; Benziger Brothers. 

VOL. LXVII.—9 
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translation of Father Perraud’s Words from the Cross is now 
particularly opportune. 

Father Perraud has written several excellent works, but this 
last is admitted to be his best. As Cardinal Perraud, his brother, 
says in the introduction, he wished to make this book the last tes- 
tament of his laborious and fruitful apostolate, and in it he placed 
all the feelings of his soul. Constant meditation on these words 
of the dying Saviour, he said, would console us in all our afflic- 
tions and render death itself sweet instead of terrible, and it is 
very edifying to know that the exhortations in the book are 
not mere rhetoric, for the author, in his last moments, put in 
practice the teachings of his book, as the eminent witness of his 
death testifies in the epilogue. 

As the author beautifully puts it in the preliminary medita- 
tion: “ We read in the Old Testament that when David sang 
before Saul, accompanying himself with his harp, the sombre 
melancholy of the king was dissipated, and the melodies of the 
inspired artist dispelled from his morbid brain mysterious fears 
and dismal hallucinations. 

“Thus the Saviour of men, to lull their sufferings, to soothe 
their agony, and to beguile their death, has made of his last 
words a celestial melody, to which nothing here below can be 
compared. By I know not what singular predestination, what 
secret counsel, it happens that from the Cross only seven words 
resounded, just as there are only seven notes in music. Now 
it is the musical gamut, so restricted in its immensity, whose 
inexhaustible combinations have served from the beginning and 
will serve to the end of time to compose all the harmonies in- 
vented by the genius of man. In their infinite richness these 
seven notes have sufficed to convey all our sentiments, all our 
aspirations, all our dreams, the ecstasy of religion, the hymns of 
victory, the desolation of days of mourning, as well as the de- 
light of days of gladness. 

In the end of the book he takes up again this figure which 
appealed to him so strongly in the beginning, and in the sev- 
enth meditation he writes: “The last and sweetest word of 
Jesus is as the final chord that ends the divine melody begun 
by the prayer for pardon. In the great musical works, the prin- 
cipal theme, announced from the beginning, and developed 
afterwards into modulations of an infinite variety, is reproduced 
at the end of the symphony with a still grander character. Thus 
it is that the last strophe of the divine hymn destined by God 
to quiet our agony and calm our death, brings back the first 
word pronounced by Christ at the beginning of his crucifixion : 
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‘Father, forgive them! Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit !’”’ 

Between the first and last word of Jesus, between the word 
that recommends to his merciful Father his executioners, more 
ignorant than guilty, and that by which the Son abandons into 
the hands of God his life and his soul, other words were pro- 
nounced, which Father Perraud has commented on with great 
beauty and power. On the promise made by the Saviour to 
the penitent thief he has written pages full of a pity which de- 
spaired of no one, and readily placed at the approach of the 
agony and the first dawn of eternity the meeting between man’s 
repentance and the divine pardon. 

In the fourth meditation, ‘The Depth of the Abyss,” he 
has used all his powers to console and strengthen those who 
are tempted to doubt and discouragement. Too often, alas! 
has grief wrung from suffering hearts the almost despairing cry, 
“My God, my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” but even 
this agony will seem light when we consider Jesus alone and 
deserted on His Cross. He could not despair, for he was God, 
but he wished to suffer the tortures of the despairing; he wished 
to descend with them into the abyss in order to save them and 
lift them up. This meditation is full of an ardent love of the 
Saviour, and a deep pity for poor souls encompassed by the 
sadness of abandonment. 

The following meditations, “The Thirst for Souls” and 
“The Master-piece of God and the Master-piece of Man,” are 
very well written, and are an incentive to piety and virtue, but 
the last one, “ Filial Abandonment into the Hands of God,” 
rises to a virile nobility, and it is one that every Christian 
should read, for, as Cardinal Perraud writes, ““some men, ob- 
jects of an exceptional predestination, pay to suffering only a 
slight or intermittent tribute, but even those whose lives are of 
uninterrupted felicity cannot escape the obligation of dying.” 
And this obligation, so trying to human nature, he would have 
us prepare for now, so that when our last day will come we 
shall not look on death as a dreadful thing, but will consider it 
as the dawn of a blessed eternity, as the triumph of the soul 
and of immortality. He says, only too truly, that most Chris- 
tians avoid the thought of death with as much care as they 
should employ to prepare themselves for it; they shrink from 
the consideration of their last day as though the recollection 
was too terrible, while in reality, as Fénelon very well re- 
marked, “death will be terrible only to those who have never 
thought of it.” It is the importance of this solemn duty that 
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is inculcated in these last pages. He knew that too often an 
unwise and cruel pity keeps away the priest from the bed of 
the sick person. To spare the dying the unwelcome but neces- 
sary thought of their approaching end, exposes them to fall 
unexpectedly and, so to speak, backwards into eternity. It is 
from this danger that he wishes us to guard ourselves “by dis- 
posing everything beforehand; by presiding in person over 
the ordering of this impressive journey, of this voyage whence 
no one ever returns.” ‘When a dangerous illness shall impose 
upon us the sacred duty of looking death in the face, let us 
not appear disquiet, weak, and cast down, as if death were 
going to precipitate us into the unfathomable and incompre- 
hensible abyss of nothingness. Let us not try to blind ourselves 
in a fatal ignorance; but, on the contrary, let us beseech those 
who assist us, and the physician who attends us, to tell us the 
whole truth. Let us have the courage to make it a sacred 
duty of conscience for them, and instead of saying with trem- 
bling, ‘Am I lost, and must I die?’ let us speak as Chris- 
tians, and say: ‘Shall I ascend to heaven? Is it time to 
render my soul up to God?’” 

These extracts give a fair idea of the tenor of the book, and 
it is very safe to predict that the English translation will 
repeat the success of the original work. 


4.—LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY.* 

The present volume is the last of the four to which Dr. 
Pusey’s life has extended. Dr. Liddon, we believe, gave up 
the greater part of his other occupations in order to devote 
himself to the preparation of this life, but died before the 
completion of his task. One of those, too, who took his place 
has also died before the end was reached. Very little of the 
original biographer’s work appears in this volume, the editors 
being responsible for almost the whole. They have not, we 
are glad to say, followed the precedents set by Dr. Wilber- 
force’s biographer or by Mr. Purcell. On the contrary, they 
have by their reticence deprived the work of a great part of 
the interest it might otherwise have had. 

We do not mean, however, to imply that this volume is 
dull. For Catholics, indeed, Dr. Pusey’s character is highly 
puzzling; he was at once so near to the truth and yet so far. 
It is only by bearing in mind the admonition that it is not for 

* Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey. By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D. Edited and prepared 


for publication by the Rev. J. O. Johnston and the Rev. Robert J. Wilson and the Rev. W. 
C. E, Newbolt. Vol. iv. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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man to judge those who are without that we are restrained 
from what might seem harsh expressions of opinion. As a 
corrective of this, it is interesting to learn from this volume 
the mutual regard Pusey and Newman and Manning had for 
one another. When Dr. Pusey was seriously ill in 1878 he de- 
sired that a loving message should be sent to Cardinal New- 
man; while on the same occasion the cardinal had desired that 
Dr. Liddon should say to his “dearest Pusey,” whom he had 
loved and admired for some fifty years, that the Catholic 
Roman Church solemnly laid claim to him as her child, and to 
ask him, in God’s sight, whether he did not acknowledge her 
right to do so. This message, it is perhaps needless to say, 
was never delivered. And in 1864 Manning, writing to Dr. 
Pusey, assures him of respect and affection which have never 
varied. In view of such expressions of regard by those who 
knew Dr. Pusey, we may cherish the hope that he was in good 
faith ; and indeed, the depths of the ignorance of the Catholic 
position shown by non-Catholics are comparable only with what 
Dr. Newman calls the invincible knowledge of Catholics. Dr. 
Newman himself, and Mr. Hurrell Froude when in Rome in 
1834, were so blind to the very elements of Catholicism that 
they were astonished to learn that the dogmatic decrees of the 
Council of Trent were looked upon there as irreformable; and 
although opinions and practices in that branch of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church established in England by law have 
greatly changed in many ways since that time, the discussions 
with reference to the condemnation of Anglican orders show 
that the minds of the highest of churchmen are still quite un- 
able to grasp the fundamental distinction between Protestantism 
and Catholicism. 

The most interesting part of this volume is, of course, the 
relations of Dr. Pusey to Catholics—relations which were closer 
and more intimate than is generally supposed. There are not 
wanting, however, other matters of greater importance than the 
somewhat tiresome contentions between Anglican “schools,” 
with which the volume mainly deals. Such points are, Dr. 
Pusey’s attitude towards Old Testamert criticism, his sermon 
on the supposed conflict between religion and science and the 
position taken up by him in this matter, and his controversy 
with Dean Farrar on everlasting punishment. In the latter he 
did good service to the cause of truth, for which he is entitled 
to our gratitude; while for his self-devotion in ministering to 
the cholera-stricken in London he deserves sincere admiration. 





























IT seems out of time and place that an Admiral 

in the Navy should revive the ghosts of the Hu- 

et guenots and all the bitter spirit of persecution that 

lay buried with them; but we have given the Admiral a broad- 
side, and there is more shot in our lockers. 

sab lbiinataaiccties 

General Rosecrans, besides being a soldier of more than or- 

dinary ability, was, and pre-eminently so, a devout Catholic. 

He gave one son to the priesthood in Rev. Adrian L. Rose- 

crans, C.S.P., whose promising career was cut short by an early 

death. In his religious life he was outspoken, and thoroughly in 

earnest in the profession of his adopted faith. His candid pro- 

fessions of sincerity made his wife and brother converts to the 


faith. 


ee 2) eee ee 

The career of a brave soldier, and a leader too, in the great 
warfare against social evils has ended in the death of Miss 
Frances Willard, a tireless, faithful, undaunted, broad-minded 
champion of temperance, a woman without a particle of narrow- 
mindedness in her intellectual make-up, and with a soul which 
elevated her toa very high plane of womanly virtue. We knew 
Miss Willard well, and it has often been our regret that she did 
not know the spiritual life of the Catholic Church. Living un- 
der other circumstances, she would have ranked along with some 
of the great women to whose names we prefix Saint. 

Se Re ek 

The discussion over the Irish University question is only 
another evidence of the devotion of the Irish people to their 
faith. If the establishment of the University was to be coupled 
with provisions that would entail a weakening of their religious 
beliefs, there seems to be no question what the unanimous 
action of the Irish people would be. Though they are sincere- 
ly anxious for the higher education of their children, yet there 
is nothing, even this, when placed in the balance against their 
faith, that can outweigh this precious treasure. In view of these 
facts it is well for us Catholics in America to take heed unto 
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ourselves. The trend of higher education among us is to send 
our young men to the secular university and pass by the Catho- 
lic college. This movement in a few years will go on until it 
attains alarming proportions and then some public action must 


be taken. 


“ie 
ee 


The decay of Evangelistic work in Methodism is now a sub- 
ject of comment in their official papers, while the notable suc- 
cess of the mission work in the Catholic Church is causing no 
little discussion. Evangelistic work will not succeed anywhere 
unless it is done in perfect harmony with the ordinary ministe- 
rial work. It comes in the nature of a stimulant to work that 
is already going on to develop its efficiencies. If some one is 
called in from outside, whose plan of salvation is his own and 
differs from others, and whose requirements for the Christian 
life are of his own manufacture, his work will be but a flash in 
the pan. This of a necessity is the case, where there are so 
many divergent views as among the denominations. It would 
be a curious study to find out how many churches teach the 
year through the theology of salvation which Mr. Moody or 
any of the noted evangelists teach during the revivals. This 
very lack of sympathy with the methods and want of confor- 
mity with the dogmatic teachings of resident pastors render 
the greater part of revival work inoperative. 
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LIVING CATHOLIC MEN OF SCIENCE. 


Dr. JOHN A. ZAHM’S appointment to the Provincialship of 
the Congregation of the Holy Cross has been a matter of the 
deepest interest to many who have the slightest possible con- 
cern for the movements of clergy and religious in general. 
This has been the case, not only because he is universally 
regarded as the most prominent of American Catholic scientists, 
but from the fact that an additional tribute has thus been paid 
to the staunch orthodoxy and intense spirituality of a biologist 
who takes a position on evolution even more pronounced than 
that of St. George Mivart. As the London TZad/et puts it, Dr. 
Zahm is “a convinced and resolute evolutionist.” 

This position, established and entrenched in his now famous 
book Evolution and Dogma, though largely the ground of his 
popular notoriety, is by no means the sole basis of his real 
greatness as scholar and scientist. 

If Dr. Zahm had been free to devote himself to his “ first 
love”’—Assyriology and the Oriental languages—he would un- 
doubtedly have towered head and shoulders above any living 
Orientologist. Many a man has rested a claim to commemora- 
tion by posterity upon slighter works than the monograph on 
Mexico and the exploration of the crater of Kiluea, the largest 
active volcano in existence, which he undertook as holiday 
recreations in 1884. As founder of the Scientific School of 
Notre Dame, as vice-president for ten years of the university, 
and as superior for four years of the ecclesiastical seminary of 
his order, he has done the educational work of half an ordinary 
life-time. Best of all, he sets before this undisciplined and 
materialistic country of ours the model of a man whose achieve- 
ments have all been under the steady pressure of religious obedi- 
ence, and he has not found that in the least incompatible with 
the vein of American enterprise which led him to arrange the 
first excursion-train ever running the three thousand miles be- 
tween Chicago and the City of Mexico! 

Dr. Zahm is still a young man. He was born in New Lex- 
ington, O., in 1853. New Lexington is within the scope of one 
of the earliest Dominican missions in the West, and he was 
prepared for his First Communion by Father Wilson, O.P., a 
convert, said to have been once “a violent Methodist preacher.” 
All his boyhood’s influences were toward deep piety. * Three of 
the Misses Zahm became religious and an aunt was for twenty 
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years novice-mistress of the Sisters of the Holy Cross. His 
brother is professor of physics in the Catholic University at 
Washington. 

Educated himself at Notre Dame, he was appointed to the 
charge of its scientific department as early as 1874! For the 
last twelve years he has devoted his attention, so far as studies 
go, entirely to physics. 

The great evolutionist was one of the founders of the Wes- 





Dr. JOHN A. ZAHM. 





tern Summer-School, and the major part of his remarkable chef 
d@euvre was originally delivered in lecture-form to the mem- 
bers of this and of the Eastern Summer-School. Of it Mr. 
Gladstone wrote him as follows: 


“REV, AND DEAR SIR: I have now read with great interest 
and pleasure a great part of the work you have been so kind 
as to send me, and I heartily thank you for it. Theology has 
been for some time under a kind of intimidation which it is 
time to shake off, and I rejoice to see you occupying a forward 
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place in this healthful process. Evolution, as I think, tends to 
elevate and not to depress the Gospel.” 


Other works by Dr. Zahm are Sound and Music, largely 
quoted in recent text-books, Catholic Science and Catholic Scten- 
tists, Bible Science and Faith, Scientific Theory and Catholic Doctrine, 
and Science and the Church. Most of these have been translated 
into the ordinary European languages. Some have been issued 
in Czech, Polish, and Hungarian as well. 

Father Zahm was created Doctor of Philosophy in 1895. 
He is the successor of the distinguished anthropologist, Mar- 
quis de Nadaillac, as president of the Section of Anthropology 
of the International Catholic Scientific Congress, of which he 
is also international vice-president and president for America. 
The Société Francaise de Physique welcomed him as its first 
American member, and he also belongs to the famous Arcadia 
of Rome. 

Nearly two years ago, Dr. Zahm was appointed to Rome 
as Procurator-Generai of his order. Thence he returned last 
spring as Provincial for this country. We congratulate the 
members of the Congregation of the Holy Cross upon the in- 
spiration which has selected as their head a man of spirit so 
progressive and of attainments so solid. 


Dr. JAMES A. MITCHELL is professor of geology at Mount 
St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., and lecturer on natural 
science at St. Joseph’s Academy, under the Sisters of Charity, at 
the same place. The professor received his diploma in science 
from the Royal School of Mines, England—Huxley, Tyndall, 
and Ramsay being among his examiners. He then entered 
the observatory of Lord Rosse, Birr Castle, Ireland, where he 
pursued his astronomical and meteorological studies under Dr. 
Ralph Copeland, F.R.S., now Astronomer Royal for Scotland. 
During his four years’ sojourn at Birr Castle Dr. Mitchell as- 
sisted Lord Rosse in the work of that famed scientist, On the 
Nebule and Determination of the Moon's Heat. 

At the end of his course at the observatory he entered the 
College of St. Stanislaus, King’s County, Ireland, where he 
took charge of the course of the civil engineering graduating 
classes for the Royal University, Ireland, and Sandhurst Royal 
Military College. At a later period he became a professor at 
Clongowes Wood. 

He studied inorganic chemistry and geology at Harvard 
University, and paleontology under Professor W. B. Clark, Johns 
Hopkins University. He is connected with the State Geological 
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Survey and State weather service. During the year 1896 he 
received a special letter from President Gilman, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, in consideration of the discoveries made by 
him in the Newark system of the Jura Trias of Maryland. 

In 1897 he accompanied Sir Archibald Geikie, director-gen- 





DR. JAMES A. MITCHELL, 


eral of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
a’“geological excursion from the Chesapeake, ending in the 
western portion of the State of ‘Maryland. 

His paper on the Mississippi was read at the meeting of the 
Catholic Congress at Fribourg last summer. He will soon 
publish a work in geology in a popular form designed to make 
science accessible to the general reader. 

He is a member of the National Geographic and Geological 
Societies of Washington, D. C. 35. 
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agrsdonnaies ALCEE FORTIER delivered the opening address at the recent 
session of the Catholic Winter-School held in the City of New Orleans. He 
rendered a tribute of praise to the late Archbishop Janssens for his zeal in start- 
ing the movement, which was encouraged by the Rev. John F. Mullany, LL.D., 
of Syracuse, N. Y., who has been from the beginning a zealous worker for the 
Champlain Summer-School, of which he is now the treasurer. Deep regret was 
expressed on account of the absence of Rev. Father Nugent, who had charge of 
the onerous task of arranging the lectures for two years. Judge Frank McGloin 
and his associates in the society of the Holy Spirit have also rendered invaluable 
service, as well as Mrs. Thomas J. Semmes and the members of the Auxiliary 
Board of Women. 

After narrating the events that led to the formation and development of the 
Catholic Winter-School, Professor Fortier, on behalf of his colleagues, voiced the 
words of welcome to Archbishop Chapelle. In reply thenew Archbishop of New 
Orleans declared that his presence was an act of homage to the large and intelli- 
gent audience. He alluded to Archbishop Janssens’ connection withthe Winter- 
School, and his own intention to continue to further the objects so enthusiastically 
advocated by his saintly predecessor in the archiepiscopal chair. By doing so 
he hoped to attain some portion of the warm esteem in which the people of the 
diocese had held Archbishop Janssens. He found it the more easy to follow his 
predecessor’s example, as the objects of the Winter-School were particularly com- 
mendable. It was designed to spread the light of truth and to better the attitude 
of the Catholics towards others. Catholics believe that they possess the fulness 
and perfection of Christian truth. It was, therefore, eminently fitting that they 
should know the doctrines of their faith as a system, and should be able to pre- 
sent to the non-Catholic inquirer the essentials of their belief with fulness and 
exactness. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of the universal acceptance of Catholicity 
by society was the failure of Catholics to comply with this requirement. They 
too rarely directed attention to the fundamental principles of their faith without 
introducing extraneous details. 

The Winter-School would also serve to define the position of the church 
with regard to modern science and diterature. There exists no contradiction be- 
tween Catholicity and any form of truth, nor does the church try to enslave the 
reasoning faculty of its communicants. The history of all Catholic schools had 
demonstrated this proposition. In the middle ages, an era mistakenly supposed 
to have been one without enlightenment, the church had exhibited the tendency 
which it still has, to lift the plane of reason and establish harmony between re- 
vealed religion and the facts of nature. 

Under the leadership of that great prelate, Leo XIII., additional encourage- 
ment has been shown to investigators in all fields of research, in order that the 
harmony before alluded to might shine forth with increased radiance. 

The Right Rev. Monsignor Thomas J. Conaty, rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, and F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, were the prominent figures 
in the first week of the Catholic Winter-School, their lectures drawing immense 
audiences, and themselves the recipients of much attention from Archbishop 
Chapelle, the clergy, and the leading Catholic families of New Orleans. Mr. 
Crawford said of the Winter-School : 
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“It is a magnificent institution, and cannot be too muchencouraged. I can- 
not express the great pleasure I feel at the honor conferred upon me in having 
been chosen to be the first lecturer of this season before this noble body. Your 
noble archbishop has asked me to come back and lecture next season, and I hope 
that I will be able to do so, Nothing could afford me more pleasure than to 
visit New Orleans again. Such an institution as the Winter-School, standing for 
all that is highest and best and truest in religion, literature, art, and science, 
must tend to broaden and simplify the whole religious condition of the country, 
and I only hope that it will continue to develop to such an extent that other great 
cities will follow the example of New Orleans in striving to educate the mass of 
the people along the truest lines of culture, by establishing such institutions as 
the Winter-School. I must express my sense of obligation for the many courte- 
sies extended to me by your good and learned archbishop, and by the Winter- 
School Board and the people of New Orleans. I hope to return next year, but 
whether or not I ever again set foot in your charming old-world city, you may 


rest assured that it will ever have a warm place in my memory.” 
* * * 


Students of philosophy in New York City have never had an opportunity to 
listen to a specialist more accurate and interesting in the department of experi- 
mental psychology than the Rev. Edward A. Pace, dean of the faculty of philo- 
sophy at the Catholic University. Under the auspices of the Cathedral Library 
he gave ten lectures, in which he showed that activity of mind is altogether differ- 
ent from merely organic function, and that this truth is supported by whatever 
has been established through modern research. 

A chief characteristic of modern philosophy is the attempt made in all schools 
to keep in touch with the empirical sciences and to base speculative systems up- 
on scientific generalizations. This is especially the case where philosophy seeks 
a solution for the serious problems concerning the nature of mind. Adopting 
the principle that a thing is known by what it does, we evidently know more of 
the soul in proportion as we get a clearer insight into its varied activities. And 
in the study of phenomena, so subtle and complex, no fact established by obser- 
vation or experiment can be called trivial. 

The results of psychological investigation are common property which any 
school of philosophy may turn to advantage. Within its own limits, experimen- 
tal psychology is neither materialistic nor spiritualistic, neither monistic nor dual- 
istic. But in the interpretation of facts metaphysical assumptions may vitiate a 
process of reasoning and issue in erroneous conclusions. Philosophy must take 
cognizance of the facts and harmonize them with the fundamental truths which 
it has demonstrated in regard to the soul. The spiritualist who disregards the 
experimental movement in psychology, abandons to the champion of materialism 
an effective weapon, offensive and defensive. 

The development of certain scholastic theories requires constant attention to 
the data of empirical psychology. The union of soul and body has always been 
a vexed question. Nor has it ever received more satisfactory treatment than that 
which is found in the writings of men like St. Thomas Aquinas. But it is evident 
that this teaching will gain in force and clearness according as the organic con- 
ditions of mental activity are more thoroughly understood. If mind is affected by 
material agencies, it is equally true that the material organism is affected by mind. 
Complete relations thus arise which cannot be philosophically adjusted without 
an acquaintance with the results obtained by experimental research. 

*x 


A large and fashionable audience made up of members of the Nineteenth 
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Century Club and their guests assembled at Sherry’s, New York City, last month 
to hear addresses about Whether Public Bodies Ought to Recognize the Doc- 
trine of the Living Wage. The proposition was assailed by Edward Atkin- 
son and defended by Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of 
Labor, after which Professor Seligman, of Columbia University, rounded off 
the controversy by a short discourse tending to show that the two disputants were 
nearer to each other than either of them thought. The discussion is here con- 
densed for those who are reading the literature of the labor question. 

It was an unusual sort of entertainment, for the labor leader was bent upon 
rubbing it in on his capitalistic auditors, who had to hear themselves called to 
their faces money-grabbers, “‘ people who hired lobbyists to corrupt the legisla- 
ture and thugs to shoot down working-men.” Mr. Gomper’s listeners took it all 
in good part, however, and applauded him as heartily as they did his opponent. 
Mr. Gompers was the only man in the brilliant lecture-room who was not in 
evening dress. His oldish, ill-fitting Prince Albert, his cream-colored four-in- 
hand necktie, and his jet-black locks were sharply set off by the brightness of his 
surroundings, and when warmed to the discussion he cast all restraint to the 
winds and shouted as he would have shouted before an audience of strikers. 
There was a weird effect about it all which his auditors relished as extremely 
piquant and interesting. 

Mr. Gompers defined the living wage as a minimum wage—which, when 
expended in the most economical manner, shall be sufficient to maintain an aver- 
age-sized family in a manner consistent with whatever contemporary local civili- 
zation recognizes as indispensable to physical and mental health, or the rational 
self-respect of human beings requires. This formula Mr. Atkinson found to be 
lacking in definiteness, calling upon his adversary to reduce it to terms of money. 
The economist also took exception to the word wage, and said he could not find 
it in any dictionary. 

Thereupon Mr. Gompers, by way of returning fire, took exception to his op- 
ponent’s definition of principle. ‘The dictionary don’t define it as you do!” he 
exclaimed. ‘ According to Webster, the soul of man, for example, is a principle. 
Or can it be that Mr. Atkinson would have us define the human soul in terms of 
money?” Mr. Gompers continued as follows: 

When wages fall below the level of decent subsistence, strikes, riots, and the 
destruction of property are inevitable. The workman ceases to be a consumer; 
the misery of the poor breeds pestilence ; this spreacs from the shanties to the 
mansions—a very convincing if not a poetic retribution. The patent for attach- 
ing pockets to shrouds has not yet been filed, and the money-grabbers forget 
it. The workman's holiday is when he gets a few shovels of earth at Potter’s 
Field. When the laborer grows decrepit, some quasi-economist comes forward 
to point to the asylum. But you want political pull to get into the asylum now- 
adays. It is said that the rich man can use only one room at atime. Imagine 
the pleasure of cooking, eating, recreating, and enjoying the zephyrs all in one 
room ! 
What we want is an opportunity for every one to earn a living. We are all 
heirs of former generations. They have bequeathed to us the result of their 
labor, and we are entitled to a chance for work and to a living wage for our work. 
It does not take the learning of a professor of political economy to understand 
that the laborer who builds a sewer erects a more enviable, if a less picturesque, 
monument to his name than he whose monument is made of bronze and marble 
wrung from the sweat of starving children. The statement that the improve- 
ment of machinery is associated with an increase in wages is the reverse of the 
facts, which Mr. Atkinson could easily ascertain. What little advance there is 
in wages is all due to the efforts of the unions. Nor is it true that the more intel- 
ligent workmen are outside of the trade-union. Does every man get according 
to his services? If this were the rule there would be no millionaires. 

Capital takes its chances, Mr. Atkinson further said. The greatest destroyer 
of capital is the pestilent inventor, who is always at work devising some better 
and less costly way of doing every kind of work. The productivity of labor is 
constantly growing. Seven men now can produce wheat encugh to feed a thou- 
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sand people ; but wages have been growing along with the productivity of labor. 
Everybody is paid according to his or her services. Ifa fixed measure of wages 
were to be enacted without regard to the services rendered, would it not place the 
workman in the position of the pauper? The trade-unions are apt to be short- 
lived. They never included a large portion of the working class, nor its more 
intelligent representatives, All aman can secure in this world is his living wage. 
If his income is larger, then he spends orinvests it. There isa substantial equality 
between the rich andthe poor. If the rich man’s coat is made of better material 
it lasts him longer, while the laborer makes up for inferior quality by buying an- 
other coat when the first is worn out. The rich have more rooms, but can you 
use more than one room at a time? 

There are certain evils, but they are all due to bad legislation and are reme- 
diable. Improve the monetary system and the mode of collecting revenue. 
What the capitalist needs is a knowledge of how the laborer lives ; what the 
laborer needs still more is knowledge of how the capitalist works. The masses 
ask: How is it that our neighbors accumulate wealth while we continue to strug- 
gle? This gives rise to strikes and unrest generally. Imagine, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, how you would feel if you had to keep your expenses within $1,0co a 
year. 

' The great point is to find the line of demarcation between the province of 

governmental functions and those undertakings which naturally belong to the 

realm of individual enterprise. I foresee the day when a good subsistence will 

be within the grasp of every man. 
* * * 

The Catholic Literary Society of Lawrence, Mass., had fora meeting not 
long ago an interesting paper on The Irish Bards, prepared by Principal 
O’Brien. There was a large attendance. He claimed that we are indebted to 
three classes for Celtic literature, the Druids, Brehons, and the Bards. Each has 
taken such a prominent part in the perpetuation and development of that work 
that it would be impossible in the brief time allotted to do anything approach- 
ing the nature of justice to all collectively. Hence the limitation of the paper to 
the bards. 

Natives may attain the highest importance, men become prominent in the 
affairs of the world, institutions may secure approximate perfection, streets may 
be paved with blocks of marble and palaces gemmed with priceless pearls, but 
drawing our inferences from the past, nations will fall as men must die, institu- 
tions decay and cities, monuments, and walls will all be laid low in a disfigured, 
unrecognizable mass. We know that Ireland’s past has been great, but the 
human mind is unable to penetrate her future. Clans have become extinct, but 
the bards do yet live with us. Their melodies still hang about our ancient ruins, 
their voices are yet heard by the placid brook. From the time of Amergin, 
1000 B. C., down to a very recent period, the bard still flourished. The collective 
power of man, the power of tyrannic greed, have not destroyed the bardic influ- 
ence. One of the greatest writers of the English language was Milton. His 
vocabulary embraced something like 15,000 words. Shakspere commanded 
between thirteen and fourteen thousand words, The bards of the first class 
committed to memory alone some 60,000 verses. The bards had become pro- 
ficient in rhyme centuries before any others dreamt of it. There were three great 
divisions of the bards. First, the Allamph, or chief, the kingly versifier; second, 
Senactue, historian, who kept record of the clans; third, the Brehon, poet and 
dispenser of justice, but whose functions in the eleventh century became separated 
from the bards proper and became a dispenser of justice solely. The chief 
bard could recite some 350 poems; consequently he could be depended upon to 
recite or entertain indefinitely. He was employed only on special occasions of 
state or when the king desired a recital of his ancestor’s deeds. They were ex- 
empt from both military service and taxation. Each bard of the lower faculty 
had a certain territory allotted to him and from the members he derived means of 
livelihood. The higher classes were accustomed to remuneration somewhat after 
our style of pensioning. Those of the fourth, fifth, and sixth classes travelled all 
over the country, and the people, compelled by law, supported them. The bards 
instead of being a burden, were the arousers of enthusiasm and action. During 
Edward III.’s reign, from 1327 to 1377, it was penal to entertain any of the 
rhymers or news-tellers. M.C. M. 
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CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, London (PAULISTS, New York): 

The Rosary Confraternity. By Very Rev. Father Proctor, O.P. Zhe Re- 
lics of the True Cross. By Rev. James Bellord. St. Peter Fourier. By 
Very Rev. A. Allaria. Zhe Truth about Convents as told by ex-Nuns 
and Others. By James Britten, K.S.G. The Second Spring; Faith 
and Reason. Both by John Henry Newman, D.D. The Eucharisttc 
Month of Holy Scripture. By Rev. James Bellord. Zhe Devotion to 
the Miraculous Infant of Prague. Compiled by E. F. Bowden. The 
Kings ; The Shepherds. Booklets by Mother Francis Raphael, O.S.D. 
Father Thomas Burke, O.P. Garcia Moreno, President of Ecuador, By 
T. J. Gerrard. Besste’s Black Puddings, or The Bible Only. By Rev. F. 
M. De Zulueta, S.J. Persecution. By Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J. Epzsco- 
pal Furisdiction in Bristol. By Right Rev. W. R. Brownlow,D.D. The 
Catholic Sick-Room. By James F. Splaine, S.J. St. Antoninus, of the 
Order of St. Dominic. By the Rev. B. Wilberforce, O.P. Catholics and 
Nonconformists, III, One Baptism for the Remission of Sins. By the 
Bishop of Clifton. Bzshop Milngr. By Rev. Edwin H. Burton. , The 
Hungarian Confession (Historical Papers, No. XXV.) By Rev. Sydney 
F. Smith, S.J. Readings for Lent. By Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J. Leaf- 
lets: Francis George Widdows. Why Catholics Believe in an Infallible 
Pope. Why Catholics £0 lo Confession. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

Memories of Father Healy, of Little Bray. Bruno and Lucy. From the 
German of Wilhelm Heichenbach. Translated by Rev. W. H. Eyre, S.J. 
Confession and Communion. With Preface by Rev. Herbert Thursten, 
S.J. A Practical Guide to Indulgences. Adapted from the original of Rev. 
P. M. Bernad, O.M.I., by Rev. Daniel Murray. Zhe Traveller's Daily 
Companion. Approved Prayers. Preface by Most Rev. William Henry 
Elder, D.D. Sferétual Exercises for a Ten Days’ Retreat. By Very 
Rev. Rudolph V. Smetana, C.SS.R. Pére Monnier’s Ward. By Walter 
Lecky. 

HOUSE OF THE ANGEL GUARDIAN, Boston 

Little Month of St. Foseph. 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York: 

A Voyage of Consolation. Mrs. Everard J. Cotes. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES Co., New York: 

The Tales of Fohn Oliver Hobbes. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., London and New York: 

Shrewsbury: A Romance, By Stanley J. Weyman. Zhe Sundering Flood. 
By William Morris. 

ANGEL GUARDIAN PRESS, Boston: 

Catholic Practice at Church and at Home. By Rev. Alexander L. A. Klan- 
der. Sermons for the Children of Mary. By Rev. Ferdinand Callen. 
Revised by Rev. Richard F. Clark, S.J. 

THE MACMILLAN Co., New York: 

My Life in’ Two Hemispheres. By Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. Two 
volumes. 

AMERICAN BOOK Co., New York: 

A Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany. By Charles H. Clark, A.M., 
D.Sc. Stories of Pennsylvania. By Joseph S. Walton, Ph.D., and Martin 
G. Brumbaugh, A.M., Ph.D. Applied Physiology. By Frank Overton, 
A.M., M.D. 

THE CATHEDRAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, New York: 
Harmony of the Gospels. By Rev. Joseph Bruneau, S.S. 
Boston Book SuPPLy Co.: 
Soctal Letters: Models for Use in Catholic Schools. 
P. J. KENEDY, New York: 
" Manual of Bible Truths and Histories adapted to the Questions of the 
Baltimore Catechism. Compiled by Rev. James J. Baxter, D.D. 








